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Though the death-rattle of 1930 is sufficiently sweet music in 


everybody's ears, the finale of the rather sour symphony of the 
past year adds some reassuring notes. . . . The records of the 
last week of the year are much less feeble than was expected, 
and are in some respects more encouraging than those of 1929. 
Our index rose again, from 76.99% of normal to 77.8%. 

Building contracts, merchandise carloadings, steel production 
and check payments have held out surprisingly well against 
seasonal declines that might have been much more severe at the 
end of a bad year. Basic commodity prices seem to have 
exhausted the possibilities of further decline. . . . Though the 


tangible effects of lowered Federal Reserve rediscount rates on 





the bond market are still to be tested, increasing support may be 
expected if the usual contraction of outstanding Reserve credit 
is not insisted upon when the large volume of currency in circu- 
lation returns to the banks in January. . . . Business sentiment 
is steadier and more alert, and the railroad consolidation news 
strikes a constructive note to start the new year. . . . It is still 
hard to see very far into 1931, but the atmosphere is slowly 
clearing, and we can give 1930 a good swift kick into oblivion 


with more confidence that it won't return. 
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McCaskey-created ““Men” 
Save Three Clerks’ Time 


Factory Manager of Ward Leonard Electrix 
Company, Mount Vernon, N. , says 


forms, 
tripli- 


“Using MeCaskey carbon-backed 
the factory order is made out in 
cate at one writing. 


“The yellow slip is filed under shop order 
number. The pink slip is filed under 
firing tag number. The white slip ac- 
companies tubes through the dipping 
department. The inspection department 
notes on the pink and white slips the 
number of tubes passed, and the white 
slip is sent to the cost department. 


“This system helps us speed u 
tion, shows the follow-up departme 
et status of any order at any time, 
provides the cost department with 
exact data on manufacturing losses on 
each order It also saves time of 
nearly 3 clerks, and s9 repays its first 
cost many times yearly.” 


e 
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Who Work for Nothing 


There’s “magic” in the way McCaskey Systems multiply man-power. 
you three forms— 
men you can use 
inventory down, 


required. 


“One writing” giv: 
puts three men to work for you, yet adds nothing to the payroll. Thr: 
to follow up orders, inspect shipments, check machine productivity, keep 
gather cost data—or perform any other operation where records ar: 


What You See You Can Control 


You can not only reduce clerical expense, not only increase efficiency with a McCaskey 
System—you can gain better control of your business, and exercise better judgment with 
the wealth of facts that these forms gather every minute of the day. A McCaskey 
sentative is ready to prove it to you with facts and figures. 


repre 


McCaskey Systems are installed according to your specific requirements, determined after 
a thorough investigation. Or—if you prefer to use only the carbon-backed forms 
furnish you with any quantity in any type you desire. Why not write us today? 


we can 


THE McCASKEY REGISTER CO., 
Industrial Division 9011, ALLIANCE, OHIO 
Galt, Canada Watford, England 


McCASKEY 
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What’s In This Issue 
—And Why 


Big Four 


EASTERN failroads agree, after 10 years man- 
euvering, on consolidation into 4 great systems. 
President Hoover is jubilant; says this helps 
business. The stock market also celebrates. 


(page 


Utilities Budget 

AFTER a big year of construction, electric light 
and power companies will make 1931 almost as 
big, with expenditures of $894 millions. (ave >) 


Motor Show 
New YorK’s automobile show, official opening 
of motordom’s year, makes it apparent 1931 
spells bargains. 


(page 14) 


Ford 


THEY all watch Ford. Stories of a new 8 at 
$1,000 will not down. His strategy in bringing 
assembly plants to shipside is admired, but 
feared by competitors. cose 16) 


Trucks 


THERE has been a sizeable industry, building 
bodies for Ford and Chevrolet truck chassis. 
But now they're going to build their own. 


(page 18) 


Dextrose 


Foop manufacturers may use corn sugar here- 
after without so labelling containers. To help 
corn growers, Secretary Hyde explains. It 
doesn’t mean much now, with cane sugar so 
cheap. But it may mean a lot, later. (ve 2) 


Sucrose 


MEANWHILE, Mr. Chadbourne’s sugar stabiliza- 
tion plan appears to be lost; Germany remains 
obdurate; Java growers secede. nave »s) 
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“Send It Back” 


CUSTOMERS who “change their minds” cost 
stores millions yearly; harder times have brought 
concerted action in many cities to cut down 
volume of returned goods. (m0 1 


2c. a Mile 


RAILROADS cut fares this week: bus operators 
just laugh. ave 1) 


Banns Forbidden 


BETHLEHEM, enjoined from merger with 
Youngstown, may not be utterly disconsolate 
Expansion Detroit-ward is an interesting al- 
ternative possibility. (page §) 


Pipe Lines vs. Pipe Lines 

It HAS been pipe line vs. railroads; now, in the 
Chicago district, it is crude oil line vs. gasoline 
line, with a merry war in prospect. 


Orphan Wells 

FRoM President Hoover down, powerful per- 
sons try hard to help owners of little Mid-Con- 
tinent oil wells left without a market when 
Prarie Oil quits buying. cove 22) 


Black and White 


To cocoa growers of the Gold Coast, the white 
man’s palaver about business cycles makes no 
sense. So they refuse to sell their crop at 
present prices. (nave 30) 


Copper Costs 

ANACONDA, revealing its costs for the first time, 
says they are lowest of all, shows few can 
operate at present prices. —cmve 41) 


1931 in Europe 


EUROPEAN correspondents of The Pusiness 
W eek cable a succinct and penetrating summary 
of 1930, the outlook for 1931. cave as) 


Typewriters 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER buys into one of 
Germany’s largest typewriter factories—pos- 
sibly to be entrenched should Germany raise 
her tariff wall. sve 3») 











PIERCE-ARROW 
ANNOUNCES 


A new and complete line of 
motor trucks of quality never 
before equaled — even by 
Pierce-Arrow 


--— ~—> 


ORE than one hundred and eighty 

million dollars worth of Pierce-Arrow 
trucks have been purchased by American 
operators. The first Pierce-Arrow truck 
(built in 1911) is still in daily use. 


And now finer, more modern, more 
powerful trucks—12,000 to 34,000 pounds 
Vehicle Gross Weight—built at Buffalo to 
traditional Pierce-Arrow standards—are 


placed at the service of American industry. 


We willappreciate the opportunity to show 
you how the new Pierce-Arrow trucks 
will meet your haulage requirements 


->PHERCE-ARROW> 


Buffalo, New York 


The new Pierce-Arrow trucks will be displayed at 233 West 54th Street, New York 
(just west of Broadway) starting January 3, 1931. Your inspection is invited. 
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Eastern Roads’ 4-Trunk Treaty 
May Release Deferred Projects 


Mergers Can Hardly Take Place Within Year But 
Improvements Can Go Ahead with New Certainty 


BUSINESS received a belated but de- 
cidedly useful Christmas present this 
week when President Hoover announced 
that the Eastern trunk lines had agreed 
on a 4-party rail merger plan for the 
Eastern region, excluding New England. 

The agreement is looked upon as one 
of the greatest single industrial concep- 
tions ever developed in this country, as 
the most important and constructive 
move affecting railroads in the last 10 
years, and as one of the most powerful 
stimulants to industry in general that 
could now be administered. In addition 
to going a long way in restoring the 
confidence of business in the railroads, 
the agreement will permit the rail sys- 
tems to launch extensive programs of 
expenditures for improvements and 
udditions which have been held up 
owing to the uncertainty as to final 
allocation of the roads. 

As the President expressed it in his 
official statement: “These uncertainties 
and delays over nearly 10 years have 
seriously retarded development of the 
railways, have prevented a desirable 
growth in many directions, and have 
diminished their ability to compete with 
other forms of transportation. Such 
questions as electrification, linking up of 
different roads, development of ter- 
minals, and many other major improve- 
ments have been retarded because of 
uncertainty with respect to the position 
which particular roads are to occupy in 
the grouping.” 


Stimulus to Steel 


The new construction and improve- 
ments which will be undertaken will 
require considerable material and the 
orders which will be placed will be large 
enough, it 1s thought, to furnish an 
effective stimulus to the steel industry. 
Following the President's announcement 
rail stocks soared from 1 to 6 points on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
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other securities rose in sympathy. The 
whole market showed a stronger tone. 

The plan itself, which will not be 
revealed in detail until presented ofh- 
cially to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mussion for approval, is substantially that 
forecast in The Business Week (Dec. 
31). The New York Central gets the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ; con- 
trol of the Lehigh Valley and Wheeling 
& Lake Erie passes to the Van Swerin- 
gens; the Pennsylvania, which now con- 
trols the Lehigh Valley, will receive 
right of way over the Nickel Plate tracks 
to Buffalo. The Reading—Jersey Central 
system is assigned to the Baltimore & 
Ohio, thus giving the B. & O. trackage 
rights to New York City on an owner- 
ship rather than a rental basis. It is 
expected that control of the Chicago 
& Alton will be retained by the B. & O. 
Disposition of the Western Maryland 
and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia re- 
mains a secret of the negotiators. 


Among Those Present 

The agreement was reached Monday 
at an all-day meeting in New York City 
attended by W. W. Atterbury, presi- 
dent; Elisha Lee, vice-president, and 
A. J. County, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania; P. E. Crowley, president, 
and A. H. Harris, chairman of the 
executive committee of the New York 
Central; Deniel Willard, president, and 
George M. Shriver, senior vice-president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; J. J. Bernet, 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
lines; and O. P. and M. J. Van Swerin- 
gen, owners of the system. 

Although Daniel Willard gave it as 
his opinion that actual physical union of 
smaller lines with the 4 Eastern trunk 
lines would get under way within 4 to 6 
months, political observers in Washing- 
ton believe that at least a year will be 
required for actual consummation of the 
agreement. No doubt is held in Wash- 


ington that the 4-system plan will re 
ceive the approval of the I. C. C., al 
though this means abandonment of its 
own plan for a fifth system and also 
conflicts with anti-trust orders that have 
been issued against all 4 of the princi 
pal roads involved. When the commis 
sion announced adoption of a 5-system 
plan a yeor ago, it was supposed that 3 
or 4 commissioners voted in favor of the 
i-system plan but the 
vailed. Since then, Commissioners Tate, 


mayority pre 
Lee and Mahaffie have been appointed 
As these members have nothing to re 
tract, it is regarded as practically cer 
tain that they will ratify the 
idea. In any event, the weight of Presi 


i-system 


dent Hoover's influence is believed to b« 
sufficient to carry the plan through the 
commission. 


The Hand of Hoover 


At the same time that the 
plan revives agitation in Congress for 
anti-consolidation legislation, the Presi 
dent’s participation in promoting an 
agreement is held as practical assur 
ance that such legislation will be killed 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee and au 
thor of the resolution to halt cansolida 
tions pending legislation by Congress, is 
very much displeased because the Presi 
dent took a hand in the rail merger 
situation, and from his attitude it is rea 
sonable to expect that he will continue 
to press for the enactment of his meas 
ure. President Hoover's announcement 
that the plan provides for the protection 
of railroad employees and of the public 
interest generally, may have the effect of 
weaning away support for the Couzens 
Resolution in Congress. At any rate, it 
is clearly evident that, if passed, anti- 
consolidation legislation will be vetoed 
by the President. Provision for the pro- 
tection of employees is understood to 
have been made in the form of an 
agreement on the part of the 4 trunk 
lines not to discharge any workers. In 
addition, new construction work which 
will be undertaken by the roads is ex 
pected to afford employment for 
thousands. 

The first step on the new program 
will probably be the filing of petitions 
for modification by the I. C. C. of its 
consolidation plan published in Decem- 


5 


+-system 





ber, 1929, Then will come petitions re- 
questing the commission to vacate its 
orders under the Clayton Act directing 
the Pennsylvania to relinquish its hold- 
ings in the Wabash and the Lehigh 
Valley, the Nickel Plate to give up con- 
trol of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
the B. & O. to surrender control of the 
Western Maryland. Third, the 4 roads 
will file applications setting forth in 
detail the terms and conditions of the 
agreement for allocation of properties 
creating 4 systems with a valuation of 
approximately $24 billion each; The 
railroads have the alternative of filing 
applications for actual consolidation of 
properties or acquisition of control. 
They will probably choose the latter 
course, as authorization of consolida- 
tions rests upon finding an up-to-date 
valuation of all the properties. 

Rail men are for the most part en- 
thusiastic, particularly over the possibili- 
ties for improved conditions in the rail- 


road situation which should result. J. J. 
Pelley, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford (majority stock held 
by Pennsylvania) said there was a strong 
possibility that consolidation activity in 
other parts of the country would receive 
an impetus. Should such mergers take 
place they would go far toward protect- 
ing the weaker lines whose position is 
most seriously threatened at the present 
time, by linking them with the more 
financially powerful lines. 

Labor has been cautious in its com- 
ments. A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
stated that his organization is not op- 
posed to rail mergers. Donald R. Krich- 
berg, counsel for the Railway Employees 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, thought the plan might stabi- 
lize employment, but stated that or- 
ganized labor had clearly stated its 
attitude in its support of the Couzens 
Resolution. 


China’s New Tariff Is Intended 
To Replace the Historic Likin 


Ir China lets business affairs lag in sum 
mer when warfare is too often the 
problem of the day, it makes up for the 
delay by swift action during the winter. 

This year plans are particularly ag- 
gressive, have a bearing on American 
trade with the Orient. On Dec, 29, the 
long-promised tariff increases were an- 
nounced. On Jan. 1 they became effec- 
tive, even On cargoes now en route. 

China's tariff increase is a forced 
measure. Long have the more pro- 
gressive government officials and busi- 
ness men realized the hindrance to in- 
ternal trade of the innumerable local 
taxes on goods in transit (likin). This 
year Nanking is attempting to abolish 
likin, must raise funds elsewhere to 
make up the deficit of $27 millions 
which its removal will bring to the 
provincial treasuries. The tariff is the 
answer, 

Unlike most tariffs, this one will be 
welcomed by world exporters if it really 
takes the place of the ubiquitous likin 
which, small as it was in individual pay- 
ments, amounted to an _ exorbitant 
amount on goods transported any dis- 
tance into the interior. A fixed tariff 
collected at the port of entry will aid 
business men in taking advantage of 
China's expanding market (The Busi- 
ness Week, Dec. 24, 1930). 

The increase in rates is not small, 


shows a definite policy of protecting 
domestic industry: 
Old Rate New Rate 
Automobiles and parts 22 30 
Motor trucks 124 15 
Mineral water, liquor, 
tobacco (rolled) 274 50 
Toilet soap and matches 10 
Cotton goods ; 
Silks 2} 
Carpets 74 


Soviets Cut Into Our 
Wheat, Cotton Markets 


THE Russians have beat the Yankees 
to a sale in Italy. Burdened with 115 
million bushels of wheat, the Farm 
Board was interested in Italian bargain- 
ing for 60 million bushels. American 
wheat is at 73¢, but the price in Liver- 
pool is hovering around 55¢, and 
Russia is ready to underbid. 

Last week it was revealed in Wash- 
ington that the Italian deal was off. 
Even on a 3-year credit basis with no 
cash down, the American price was too 
high for the Italians. The Soviets got 
wind of the deal, rushed ships of wheat 
to Italian ports, closed the sale. Russia 
and Italy are partners in an economic 
pact to increase trade between them 
(The Business Week, Oct. 8, 1930). 


S. Sn Se 
Ezra Brainerd, Jr., has been cor 
firmed chairman of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
succeeds Frank McManamy\ 


new 


One of the best customers of Sout! 
ern cotton growers used to be Russi 
Purchases by the Soviets mounted fro: 
$39 millions in 1923 to $51 millions 
in 1927-28, dropped in 1928-29 to $31 
millions, last year to scarcely $17 
millions. Reason: Russia’s own cottcn 
crop is growing, last year passed 
1,200,000 bales. 

More rapid than this expansion has 
been the Soviet’s development of the 
cotton weaving industry. The Russian 
output has increased nearly 50% sinc« 
1926. 

This week harried Alexander Legg« 
refused to deny that the Soviets had 
“unofficially” sent out a “feeler” on 
the purchase of a large quantity of 
American cotton early this year if the; 
could get it on a 3-year credit with no 
cash payment. Mr. Legge said the offer 
could not be considered without 
down payment. The Russians, if suit 
able terms could be reached, wanted to 
buy 300,000 to 500,000 bales. Stocks of 
American cotton total 14 million bales 

From England (by cable) comes thc 
report that important Lancashire mills 
are negotiating for the purchase o! 
about 13,000 bales of Russian cotton 
Investigation by buyers has proved the 
cotton to be of good quality and staple 
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Power Budgets $66 Millions 


Less for Equipment in 1931 


Companies, Striving for Economy, See Biggest Saving 


In Developments Permitting Use of Standard Units 


E.ectric light and power companies 
will spend $894 millions for new plant 
ind equipment in 1931 This ts the total 
idded up from telegraphic reports from 
their chief executives. It is $66 millions 
less than they spent in 1930 

he 1931 budget allocates to fuel 
burning stations, $202 millions; hydro 
stations, $106 millions; 
$115 millions; distribution and substa 
tions, $412 millions; miscellaneous, 
$60 millions. Expenditures for 1930 
were: for fuel plants, $208 millions, 
hydro plants, $117 millions; transmis 
sion, $137 millions; distribution and 
substations, $433 millions; miscellan- 
eous, $66 millions. 


transmission, 


Expenditures by Sections 
Expenditures by sections of the coun- 
try will line up about like this: Eastern 
states, $301 millions ($308 millions 
last year); Southern, $171 
($194 millions last year) ; North Cen- 
tral, $284 millions, ($317 millions last 
Western $135 ($139 


’ 
millions 


year) ; millions 


millions in 1930). 






Decrease in New England expendi 
tures for 1931 is ascribed to completion 
of several large hydro plants last year 
In the South, also, new plants and trans 
mission lines been installed that 
permitted a temporary reduction in ex 
In the Western and Eastern 


have 


penditures 
districts expenditures will about equal 
last year’s 

More of 1931's appropriation will be 
spent on distribution than on any other 
phase of the business. This is as usual 
It reflects the trend toward underground 
systems, extensions to outlying custo- 
mers, modernization and revamping of 
distribution systems, construction of 
distribution 
general ofhce buildings. 
for generation take second place and 
bid fair to go up faster than those for 
distribution because of the steady in 
crease in demands.  Trans- 
mission expenditures are about normal, 
may be expected to maintain 
present position 

Those in the industry who are look 


and of 
Expenditures 


substations new 


capac ity 


their 


ing ahead to the next decade say there 
























Pacific @ Atlantic 





First TRAIN 


\obody broke a bottle over its stubby—and not quite clean—nose; 
nobody cut a ribbon. The first train over New York's newest subway 
tracks, the 8th Avenue line, went quietly about its business carrying work- 


men and supplies. 
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Here it stops at the 42nd St. station, which is 
5 blocks long 






that the 
incustry 


believe 
the 


($11 billions) can be had at a reason 


is every reason fo 


capital requirements of 
hours 


total 


able that the 


of equipme nt 


cost ; use 


(per 


money 
cent of time 
generating equipment ts used, now 30) 
will be increased and Operating costs 
lowered 

dex rcasc 


Some measure of 


looked for 


of improved quality and changed di 


in equip 


costs 1s because 


ment 


signs. The greatest possibility for econ 


ymy, authorities believe, lies in so as 
sembling light and power systems that 


used, permitting 


mass production in manufacture In 


standard units can be 


the next decade distribution equipment 
will require the largest capital expendi 
tures, it with 


is thought generating 


stations and transmission lines follow 


ing in that order. Estimates by Electrica 
World for expenditures in the next 10 
distribution, $4,400 millions 


$3.700 


years are 


generation millions; transmis 


sion, $2,250 millions 


Vore Hours of Use 


During the period 1920-1930 the 
light and power companies spent a total 
of $6,007,326,000 for new plant and 
equipment. The per 
of generating capacity for the decadc 
has risen slightly and is now about 
$325 er Cc 


investment unit 


The per cent of total time gen 
erating equipment is used has increased 
The kilowatt 
hours generated per unit of capacity 
The 
revenue and investment values per cus 
stationary 


from 20 to 30 hours 


has increased from 1,100 to 2,700 
tomer have remained about 

at present, values $500 for invest 
ment, $100 for revenue. So there has 
been a fairly uniform earnings basis 
over the decade despite enormous ex 
penditures and lowered rates, made 
possible by greater hours’ use of equip 
ment, decreased unit costs of equipment 
and better performance, 


especially in fuel-burning stations. 


ope rating 


Asks Building Supply Men 
To Help Build a Market 


FORMATION of large scale housing de 
velopment corporations, with a part of 
their capital contributed by manufa 

turers of building materials and sup 
plies, has been suggested by Louis J 
Horowitz, Thompson-Starrett Co., In 

as a means of bringing about large-scale 
instalment buying of homes and elimi 
nating city Manufacturers of 
products used in residential construc 
tion, he thinks, might well use surplus 
funds to provide a revolving fund to 


slums. 


— 
. 




















finance instalment buying of the homes 
that make their market. 

Perhaps the most successful use of 
this type of development, although ma- 
terial suppliers are not included as such 
in its operations, is-that of City Housing 








Corp., builders of Sunnyside in Long 
Island and Radburn in New Jersey, 
where instalment buying of complete 


homes has been reduced to _ its 


simplest and most convenient form 
(The Business Week, July 9, 1930) 


Youngstown Merger Barred, 
Bethlehem Looks to Detroit 


Perhaps It Doesn’t Even Want to Enter 


Mahoning Valley Any More 


So MUCH water has flowed under so 
many bridges that the significance of the 
Ohio court's decision in the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube case is now largely 
historical. The prestige of Cyrus S 
Eaton of Cleveland is greatly enhanced 
by victory in his suit to stop the merger 
of Youngstown with Bethlehem, but 
other fruits of victory are smaller than 
they might have been last spring and 
the consequences of loss on the other 
side are also smaller. 

Meanwhile Bethlehem has been look 
ing into other territories than th 
Mahoning Valley, particularly into the 
Detroit-Toledo district where any one of 
three possible moves may give it en- 
trance. 


Other Merger Possibilities 


Bethlehem has been reported again in 
conversation with American Rolling 
Mill (which has an unused Detroit 
site), in a dicker with Toledo real estate 
and railroad interests over a steel works 
site adjoining the Pickands Mather fur 
naces, and in an option on its own site 
on the fringe of Detroit. None of these 
deals would give Bethlehem the Chicago 
location it so much prized in the 
Youngstown merger, but this it could 
obtain in the equally recently rumored 
deal with Jones & Laughlin, the aristo 
cratic independent in Pittsburgh which 
owns land in the Chicago district 

The Youngstown company’s com- 
plaint that it had to merge or face en 
circlement may have convinced Bethle 
hem that the buy was not so good as it 
had supposed. 

The courts have still to rule in Ohio 
on what had generally been regarded as 
the chief point raised in this greatest of 
civil suits of this generation, the ques 
tion whether stock may be voted by onc 
who does not own it. With practical 
certainty of appeal it is believed in 
Cleveland that at least 6 months will 





elapse, possibly another year, before the 
litigation is cleared. 

Clearer precedents than any existing 
hitherto in Ohio have been established 
to surround the demeanor of a direc- 
torate in approaching a decision so im 











































to another concern. 
Judge Jenl ‘ns decided that the 


tors had erred in the very beginnir 


the company’s consideration of 
merger and that every action whic! 


lowed was void. He did not review + 


complicated obstetrics of the 
holders’ meeting but announced n 
that the project had been conceiy 
sin. 

It was testified in the trial 
Pickands Mather interests had 


$9 millions for Sheet & Tube stock 
the proxy fight at an average of § 


a share. Eaton and Otis & Co. int 
purchased 61,000 shares during 
same struggle at prices in the 
neighborhood. The decline in the 
market has run the losses on thes« 
chases into the millions and the d 


deprives Eaton of the chance to get fr 


Youngstown the $110 a share it fix 


the “fair value” of dissenting stock 





Tue Jupce Sai “No” 


portant as that of the sale of a bus 


Pacific & Atlantic 


Charles M. Schwab (left), chairman, and Eugene G. Grace (right), pres 

dent of Bethlehem Steel, may not be arm-in-arming it with James A 

Campbell (center), chairman of Youngstown Sheet & Tube, if the injunc- 
tion against the merger holds in the higher courts 
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International News 


Hicu Bripce 


The American liner Malolo passing the Sydney Harbor bridge. The road- 
way, not yet completed, has a clearance for ships of 175 feet 


Commodity Averages Turn Up 


With the Turn of the Year 


SCATTERED signs of improvement lend 
a little more cheerful tone to the com- 
modity markets at the turn of the year. 
General price averages are tending 
slightly upward after a few weeks of 
decline. 

Improved demand has caused another 
small advance in both the domestic and 
export quotations of copper. Zinc 
prices also are firmer, and tin has made 
a sharp rise following the London 
agreement for the restriction of tin ex- 
ports from the principal producing 
countries for the period covering the 
next two years. 

Prices of silk, hides and cocoa are 
firmer. Cotton, rubber and sugar have 
at least halted their declines. 

Grain prices made another plunge 
at the beginning of the week, but are 
again on the upgrade. Secretary Hyde's 
corn sugar decision (page 27) had a 
bullish effect on corn prices. In the 
wheat markets attention is centered on 
the Canadian government's plans for 
helping its farmers in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. 

In a government report just pub- 
lished, a forecast is made of a plentiful 
cotton supply during the 1931-32 sea- 
son at relatively low prices, which will 
continue during the coming years. A re- 
duction of 8% to 10% in cotton acreage 
in 1931 and lower production costs are 
also foreseen. Farmers are urged to 
plan their cotton production on the basis 
of future market developments and not 
on the basis of previous prices, are told 
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that such a plan would stabilize prices 
and incomes. The present low prices of 
cotton are attributed to the world de- 
pression. 


Export Quotas Are Set 
For 90% of World’s Tin 

A PROVISIONAL scheme for an interna- 
tional curtailment of tin production has 
recently been agreed upon in London, 
subject to the approval of the govern- 
ments of Bolivia, the Federated Malay 
States, Dutch East Indies and Nigeria. 
These countries, represented at the con- 
ference, produce about 90% of the 
world’s tin output. 

The present plan, complementary to 
the restrictive measures voluntarily 
agreed to in 1930 (The Business W eek, 
July 30, 1930), establishes export quotas 
which are to continue in force to the 
end of 1932. Changes may be made in 
the quotas from time to time, but not in 
the ratios of quotas, which are to be 
based on 1929 outpui. A committee 
representing producers and governments 
will be established to deal with prob- 
lems arising under the quota system. 

Ultimate object is to correlate supply 
and demand and to reduce the present 
stocks of tin to normal proportions, The 
average monthly production in the third 
quarter of 1930 was 12,400 tons, com- 
pared with 15,000 tons in the cor 
responding 1929 period. No dithculty 


in passing the necessary legislation 1s 


anticipated. Announcement of the 
agreement had a favorable influence on 


tin prices 


Bennett Outlines His Plan 
To Aid Wheat Growers 

OTTAWA (Special Corresp 
Premier Bennett made it a happy new 
year for the West by an 
nouncing at Regina, Sask., on Dec. 30 


nde nce) 
Canadian 


that the federal government had mad 
arrangements to ensure the orderly mar 
keting of the 1930 wheat crop, ‘‘consist 
ing of the extension of credit facilities 
and other forced 
dumping” ; that it would cooperate with 
provincial governments in 


means to prevent 
extending 
direct financial assistance to alleviate the 
farmers’ suffering this winter and sup 
ply them with seed grain in the spring 
He added emphatically that these meas 
ures would include no action by the 
Dominion to fix wheat prices. 

The first move is understood to mean 
(The Business Week, Dec 31) that the 
banks will be guaranteed against loss on 
their advances to the wheat pool, but 

national interests” withheld details at 
Regina. The second, said Mr. Bennett 
will be supplemented by the formation 
of a private corporation of transporta 
tion companies, banks, industrialists 
insurance and mortgage companies to 
establish a “revolving loan fund” for 
farm relief. A primary purpose of the 
loans will be to assist distressed wheat 
growers to engage in mixed farming. 

Canadians are digesting a prime 
ministerial pun committed at Regina 
Despite bright prospects of French and 
British wheat orders, said Mr. Bennett 
Canada must trade by 
developing markets in the Orient. Eu 
rope can never absorb all the surplus 
Herbert Marler, Canadian minister to 
Tokio, is on his way to China to make 


reorient her 


arrangements for marketing wheat in 
that country. Ottawa will extend credit. 


Christmas Slips 


SALEs of life insurance in 1931 probably 
will be $1384 billions; policies in force 
jn the world are $136 billions—not mil 
lions in each case, as misprinted last 
week. Sales in 1930 were $238 mil- 
lions ahead of 1929, not 1928. 

Algeria-Tunis bought in 1929, $217,- 
844 worth, not 217,844 American auto- 
mobiles. 

And, going back to Nov. 5 issue, 
the Skoda locomotive photographed on 
its way to China was built in Czecho 
slovakia, not Germany 
















DEPARTMENT stores and retail shops 
are attacking the returned goods prob- 
lem vigorously. They are trying to 
sustain net profits in the face of shrink 
ing dollar volume due to declining 
prices. Fixed charges, overhead, offer 
small chance of further economies 
Closer management seems to be the in 
telligent way out. To sell goods once 
instead of twice is good management 
The 2,048 retail stores included in 
the National Retail Credit Survey 
showed average return allowances equal 
to 7.3% of gross volume. Records of 
568 department stores showed average 
of 5.9% returns on cash, 14.2% on 
credit, 13.1% on instalment sales. 


Dry Goods Experience 

Retail dry goods stores doing less 
than $10 millions annually found 4.7% 
of cash sales returned, while 25.7% 
of goods sold to charge customers: came 
back. To stores doing upwards of $20 
millions in sales, 7.4% of cash sales 
and 21.1% of charge sales were re- 
turned. 

Various attempts to check the grow- 
ing practice, reduce resulting losses, 
have been undertaken. They promise 
to produce satisfactory results. 

In Detroit the Retail Merchants 
Association distributed 650,000 slips, 
wrapped with merchandise, announcing 
that merchandise (a) showing evidence 
of wear, (+) having been held for an 
unreasonable period, or (¢) without a 
sales check, would not be accepted for 
credit. Although not long in operation, 
2 large department stores find actual 
percentage of returns down between 
1% and 2%, while in 6 typical 
specialty shops reductions range from 
24% to 6%. A charge of 25% of 
value made on yard goods returned has 
materially brought down that practice 
The campaign is being continued vig- 
orously; newspaper space emphasizes 
the public's savings through coop- 
eration, 

Indianapolis merchants have under 
taken a similar campaign. Rules were 
established; 125,000 folders announc- 
ing the plan were distributed to city 
and out-of-town customers. They were 
informed that a credit interchange de- 
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Stores Attack Big Wastes 
Of Returned Goods Evil 


Find Careful Selling, Better Inspection, 
Public Education, Stricter Rules, Cut Losses Quickly 








partment had been established which 
reported customers who habitually 
made excessive, unreasonable returns 
Records for the first 4 months of oper- 
ation showed marked decrease in re- 
turns, 5 department stores reporting the 
first decline in percentage of returns 
to sales after a steady rise for several 
preceding years. 


Returns by Claszes 


San Francisco merchants found per- 
centage of returned goods to gross sales 
rising to dangerous proportions. They 
financed a comprehensive study cover 
ing a period of years They found 
that in 1924, 10.3% of goods sold 
were returned; in 1930, 17%. Figures 
on specific departments indicated 5% 
of all sporting goods returned; 19% 
of women’s shoes; 29% of furniture; 
11% of radios; 49% of art goods ; 
58% of piece goods; 60% of women’s 
wear 

Reasons given for return: 72.9% 
customer’s own desire; 23.8% the mer- 
chandise. In nearly half the cases the 
customer simply “had changed her 
mind.” Faulty merchandise accounted 
for 42.8% in that group of returns 
Actual loss to San Francisco merchants 
was estimated at $34 millions; in the 
case of garments, for instance, 72% of 
those returned for one cause or other 
had to be sold at less than cost. 


dn Extensive Campaign 


Efforts to reduce this loss include 
education of employees of stores, a 
comprehensive newspaper advertising 
campaign, 1 million package inserts, 
special tags for non-returnable goods, 
250,000 circulars to charge custom- 
ers Large stores began to note 
beneficial effects soon after campaign 
got under way. 

Employee education has been found 
particularly valuable. Proper salesman- 
ship eliminates many possible claims of 
misrepresentation. Careful check of 
size, style, color, while customer is 
present avoids later demand for cor- 
rection. Reading sales slip aloud to 
customer often uncovers an_ error. 
Merchandise easily injured by customer, 
such as silk hosiery, is completely 


















































ow & Underu 
H. Bettas Hess 


The chain store man enjoys a 
holiday at Hot Springs 


checked piece for piece for any defects 
before the sales slip is issued. 

One large department store has et 
fected substantial reduction in claims 
through complete and expert checking 
of every article before it is put in stock 

Meanwhile wholesalers in various 
lines are similarly striving to check the 
evil of excessive returns. Dry goods 
wholesalers found returns ranging fron 
1.5% to 9.6% of total sales, up to 
26.6% on some lines of merchandise 
They are endeavoring to reduce this 
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average by more careful scrutiny of 
written orders, better checking of mer 
handise, quantities, packing, shipments 
Hardware wholesalers propose to re 
fuse goods unless permission for return 
has been given; will correct their own 
error without charge, but penalize cus- 
tomer 10% if he “changed his mind,” 
or made errors in size, style, etc 
Electrical and plumbing materials 
wholesalers similarly make 
charges where goods are being returned 
without One electrical 
wholesaler succeeded in covering han- 
dling costs of all returned goods by the 


service 


just cause. 


10¢ ¢ 
returns. 
Manufacturers also hav: 


service charge imposed on such 


been forced 
definite rulings covering 


Style 


to establish 
returned goods merchandise is 
generally sold not subject to return 
Defects in material and workmanship 
are corrected by replacement at factory 
only. In some lines the practice of 
merely issuing credit memos for re 
turned goods has been practically aban- 
doned; customers are compelled to 
order specific other goods before return 
Is pe rmitted, while penalties up to 25% 


of the value of returns are charged 


Christmas Shoppers Didn’t Buy 
Less; They Just Paid Less 


Wit the smoke of holiday buying and 
post-holiday sales cleared away, low 
retail and wholesale stocks, bare shelves, 
early replacement orders and demands 
for rush delivery, bear witness to the 
the fact that Christmas business was not 
only good, but better than expected. 
There is of course an unemployment 
problem, but it is doubtful whether a 
gift census of 1930 would reflect it, 
particularly if comparison with 1929 
figures were possible. The only signifi- 
cant difference between the two gift-buy 
ing seasons is in the merchant's dollar 
volume which as a rule has shrunk, due 
to the great deflation of retail prices, 
But most stores show a normal increase 
over other normal years in number of 
units sold, indicating that public buying 
was tempered only by the previously 
remarked inclination to choose practical 
gifts, scrutinize quality and value, sub- 


stitute intelligent for promiscuous giv 
ing 

At Chicago, department stores and 
specialty shops in the Loop districts, pre 
pared to face a material loss in volume 
and considerabl« of stocks, 
found unit sales equal to or better than 


1928. 


carry-over 


those of 1929, well ahead of 
Dollar volume ran yp to 10% lower 
than in 1929. Some stores were obliged 
to re-order various popular items prior 
to Jan. 1 to normal 


ments, so post-holiday mark-down and 


restore assort 
January sales that were scheduled to 
move carry-overs are now being planned 
for newly bought goods. Many wholc 
salers found ample evidence of public 
buying in frequent re-orders from re 
tailers, who, though anxious to make all 
possible sales, were still afraid to stock 
too heavily and leaned on the whole- 
saler’s stocks to carry them through 


eener il 


New 
that the 


York 


Federal Reserve hgure 


stores in 


igre 
showing 


a decline of 446 dollar volume to 


24 days of December goes near 


the first 
the mark, 


of course, that many stores showed sub 


such an average indicating 


stantial gains over 1929. For instance 
Arnold Constable & Co 
far the to publish figures 
found its business 949 ahead of 1929 
14% higher than 1928, Depart 
ment managers in R. H. Macy & Co., 
Gimbel Bros., B. Altman & Co., 
McCreery’s, that 
well ahead of expectations particularly 


Some loss in dollar volum« 


W hole sale rs 


however report business below 1929 


} 
first, ana so 


only one 


and 


and 


stated business went 
in units sold 
was accepte d as inevitable 

Boston's substantially 
luplicates that of Chicago with depart 


CX PCLIChice 


ment stores and other retail shops doing 
Whole 


salers report re-orders in large numbers 


much better than anticipated 


but on a hand-to-mouth basis, with only 
the jewelry business reporting serious 
declines in volume, ranging up to 45% 
Dallas, 


buying surprisingly satisfactory, particu 


Tex., merchants found gift 


and medium-price ranges 
dollar 
They 


are planning to follow through with 


larly in low 
unit sales well ahead of last year 


volume generally somewhat lower 


special sales and active campaigning to 


keep trade moving upwards 
| & 


Toronto Biggest Ever 

At Toronto, Canada, the Robert 
Simpson Co, reports the largest Decem 
largest num 
ber of dollar 
volume of sales. This company finished 
the year with over 10,000 employed 
better-than-looked-for 


ber business in its history 


transactions, highest 


Reports of 
holiday business come also from Atlanta, 


Ga., Denver, Colo., Philadelphia, Pa 


The Business Wee 


How THE NortH SHore Hanpies Store-poor DeLiveries 
The Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad charges 40¢ a hundred weight jor door-to-door transport between 


Chicago and Milwaukee or Racine. Truck trailers pick up the loads, are run directly onto flat cars, and locked into 
place. At the other end, they are detrained and towed to their destinations 
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Raleigh, N. C., Albany, N. Y., St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco found 
retarded industrial activities reflected in 
substantially reduced holiday trade. 
Mail order houses are expected to 
report holiday sales considerably lower 
than in 1929 probably due to their in- 
ability to pass quickly on to catalogue 
customers the price reductions that, dur- 


ing recent months, have played such an 
important part in stimulating over-the- 
counter selling. In store sales, for in- 
stance, National—Bellas Hess, found 
business better than expected, succeeded 
in clearing its stocks of most holiday 
goods, has few carry-over items, reports 
results particularly satisfactory in the 
southeastern states. 


Anti-Trust Suit Challenges 


Trade Association Practices 


Roofing Institute Case May Set Precedents 


Important to Many Industries 


THE Asphalt Shingle and Roofing In- 
stitute and its 41 member firms and 
individuals are made defendants in gov- 
ernment proceedings filed in New York, 
charging violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

The government specifically objects 


to: (1) the price reporting feature of 


the institute plan; (2) the fixing of 
uniform, maximum discounts to various 
classes of trade; (3) definition of vari- 
ous classes of customers; (4) agreement 
on classification of customers according 
to function or volume purchased; (5) 


Tue First STRAWBERRIES 


freight equalization; (6) arbitration 
provisions; and (7) bonding of mem- 
bers to insure payment of penalties for 
non-adherence to agreement. 

Practically every major industry is 
today suffering from the destructive 
competitive practices induced by over- 
production capacity. Many have cre- 
ated “‘institutes” of one sort or another 
to aid in working out a solution to their 
problems. . 

The asphalt shingle suit is therefore 
of tremendous significance to all in- 
dustries. While it will probably retard 









































































International News 





Rushed by girplane to New York, this shipment of 432 boxes marked 
the opening of the season. Last year, Florida sent 42,840 crates to 
northern markets; this year a much larger crop is expected. Once a 
luxury, winter strawberries are now sold at little more than summer prices 
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further progress of institute activit 
until a final decision has been obtain 
from the Supreme Court, it may event 
ally serve to clarify the situation. 1 
practices under attack include a ma 

ity of the activities generally attempt 
by trade associations. 


Penalties Frowned On 


Rationing production and actual pri 
fixing were not attempted, but the 
stitute did re-introduce the penalty 
bonding feature which in the early | 
tory of anti-trust litigation was frown 
upon as distinctly contrary to the spirit 
of the law. Members posted bonds | 
sums ranging from $25,000 to $100, 
te insure payment of any penalty i: 
posed upon them by their board 
arbitration for agreement 

Investigators appeared in the inst 
tute’s office some time ago, inspect 
its files, went to a number of its men 
bers and investigated their books, ha 
accountants determine price movement 
in various markets, searched out al! 
ramifications of the industry's activities 

When investigation was complete 
the government offered a “consent de 
which if accepted would sto; 
further government action. The insti 
tute refused to accept it. 

However, the institute did announ 
a new plan of operation effective Jan 
1931. Prepared under the guidance of 
the institute’s counsel, Cadwalader 
Wickersham & Taft, the aew plan was 
submitted to the Department of Justice 
It has evoked no official 
The only answer is the present suit 
evidentiy regardless of whether the 
1931 plan eliminates all or most of the 
features challenged in its predecessor, 
the government proposes to find out 
whether it was right or wrong. 


violations 


cree,” 


expression 


Bygones Are Not Bygones 

Meanwhile analysis of the new plan 
discloses that ‘it eliminates (4) uniform 
maximum discounts; (4) definition of 
its 12 different classes of customers; 
(c) agreement on individual customer's 
classification to determine their discount 
rating; (d) freight equalization; (¢) 
bonding. 

It provides only for continued pub 
licity of prices, discount allowances, 
and terms of sale among members, out 
lines sound merchandising procedures, 
pledges adherence to the published code 
of ethics. Substantially the institute 
says in its new plan that it will be 
good, possibly hoping that the govern- 
ment may let bygones be bygones. 

Pacific Coast territory was at no time 
included in the institute’s activities. 
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Reading 


from RIGHT to LEFT 


Ose of the unique values enjoyed 
by advertisers in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post is observable every 
Thursday all about you. 


Just watch the buyer of this maga- 
zine as he opens it to his gaze. 


Time after time you will see him 
leaf through its pages starting at 
the back cover and coming for- 
ward. 


This simply means that as banner- 
carrier to American business The 
Post's advertising pages compete suc- 
cessfully with its editorial pages in 
reader attention. 


‘Ee inexperienced sometimes 
feel that an advertisement in a lean 
publication has a special advantage 
in visibility. 











What of itP—Marshall Field’s store 
set out in a vacant prairie might 
be more conspicuous but it cer- 
tainly would be less successful. 


The aim of the mature advertiser 
is not to snare his reader, but to 
inform him; in The Post he gets 
plus visibility because he gets plus 
interest. 


Buyers come to the market; busi- 
ness goes where business is 


ie SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
reaches the most intelligent and 
progressive audience in America— 
that hub three-million-strong which 
turns the taste, thinking, buying 
of the other millions in this land. 


It is big in circulation because it is 
big in character; it is big in adver- 
tising because it is big in rewards! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


1931 





@ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Keystone 


MAHARAJAH’S Motor Bus 


This capacious Mercedes-Benz was built for the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
He will use it for hunting because it is faster than elephants. Behind 
the gun rack is a pantry with ice-box and running water 


New York’s Automobile Show 
Features the Bargain Counter 


Brings New Price Reductions and New Models 


In Attempt to Stimulate Early Buying 


WHEN discriminating motorists 
that 1931 looks like a bargain-counter 
year for automobiles from the start, 
they mean from the opening of the 
New York Automobile Show 
took place on Saturday, Jan. 3. Those 
who got in on opening day found that, 
although price cuts had been in vogue 
throughout 1930, the show had brought 
new reductions; that, although many 
a new model had been brought out 
earlier than usual this season, the 193i 
show was exhibiting almost the normal 
number of new show-time models. 
Based on the lowest cost 4- or 5- 
passenger closed model, most of the 
best selling cars have been reduced in 
price since early in 1930. During the 
past 10 months, cuts on some models, 
frequently on all, have been made by 
Ford, Chevrolet, Buick, Chrysler, Nash, 
Hudson, Oakland, Pontiac, Studebaker, 
De Soto, Dodge, Essex, Willys. In the 
volume production field the only makes 
that have held fast to old price sched- 
Hupmobile, Oldsmobile, 
and Auburn, And 


say 


which 


ules are 


Willys-Knight, 
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early reports indicated that the first 3, 
along with Franklin, Dodge, Oakland, 
Pontiac, Packard, and Graham, would 
offer show-time reductions. 

Perhaps of first importance among 
design changes presented at the show 
are those that speak the wider adoption 
of free-wheeling, of methods for facil- 
itating gear shifting, of quiet trans- 
mission gears. 

Free-wheeling is fairly common on 
European cars and was tried experi- 
mentally by Pierce-Arrow some 10 years 
ago; but its present American vogue 
was started about a year ago by Stude- 
baker. Studebaker now extends its use 
to all models, including a new 6- 
cylinder car to sell fram $795 presum- 
ably replacing the Erskine. Lincoln and 
Hupmobile have been selling free- 
wheeling models for several weeks— 
Hupmobile in 2 new models, a 6 and 
an 8. A new Auburn will also have 
free-wheeling. 

Quiet second-speed operation 
been obtained in various ways. Perhaps 
the most common is by the external- 


has 





internal transmission gears adopt 

i 
primarily for 4-speed  gearsets, 
Chrysler, Graham, Peerless, Frank! 


Durant, Marmon, Gardner, Elcar, | 
dan, and Windsor. Some mak 
however, are giving up 4-speed tra: 
missions this year. Pierce-Arrow 

Reo pioneered in the use of herrir 
bone transmission gears which prov 
quict operation. This year, helical ¢ 
are being used to give the same ct 

In addition to those listed, Gakl 

Oldsmobile, Auburn, Studebaker, H 
mobile, Franklin, all stress quict s 
ond-speed gears. 


Faster, Quieter Shifting 

The use of constant mesh helical 
herringbone gears, or of free-wheelir 
has the effect of making gear-shifti: 
easier, faster, and quieter at almost ar 
car speed, so that all of the cars list 
in the last paragraph provide tl 
modern operating advantage to son 
degree. Cadillac and La Salle adopt 
several years ago the ‘Synchromes! 

essentially the use of an auxiliar 
clutch to synchronize the speed 
transmission gears so that shifts can b 
made easily. Later, this device was 
adopted by Buick and now will b 
found on Oakland and Oldsmobile 
well. 

Perhaps the most spectacular new « 
at the show is the Marmon 16, whicl 
was exhibited for body style at th 
Automobile Salon early in December 
but still is unknown to the public. Its 
16-cylinder, 200-hp. V-type engine is 
entirely of aluminum alloys which 
make it much lighter than other auto 
mobile engines. The car has a 145-in 
wheelbase, will be furnished in 8 bod) 
models, and will sell for less than 
$5,000. Marmon also is introducing 
2 new 8-cylinder models—one to sell 
around $1,000, the other at 


/ 


$2,000 


Wide Style and Price Range 

The new Auburn 8-98 features fre¢ 
wheeling, easy gear shifting, silent 
second-speed operation, underslung 
springs, X-type frame bracing, doubl« 
drop frame, 61-in. rear tread. Dodg: 
presents a new 6 and a new 8—the 6 
to sell from $815, the 8 from $1095 
There is a new Willys 6 (presumably 
replacing the Whippet) to sell from 
$495 ; a second 6 using the same enginc 
but with larger wheelbase to sell from 
$795; an 8 to sell from $995; and a 
Willys-Knight 6 to sell from $1095 

Hupmobile presents a new 8 and a 
new 6, thus giving it 4 straight-8’s and 
a 6; both new models feature free 
wheeling. Franklin offers 2 new “15' 
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.. while snow ts 


TODAY we accept as commonplace the mir- 
acle of fresh fruit in the dead of winter. Yet 
not so many y2ars ago, who would have dared 
to say it was possible? Who could have fore- 
seen Oregon enjoying the fruits of Louisiana 
and Maine, the bounty of California? 

Behind such achievements there must al- 
ways be a creative idea. And here it was the 
idea of the refrigerator car . . . the same idea 
which recently resulted in the perfection of a 
railroad car by General American that would 
transport meltless ice at a temperature of 112 
degrees below zero. 

This, however, is but one 
accomplishment out of many. 
This organization has been 


called upon to fulfill strange re- 
quests . . . to build cars never 
dreamed of in the past. 


One 





% No matter what transportation diffi- 
culty confronts you, no matter what 
you are shipping, you will find it prof- 
itable to confer with our engineers. 





on the ground 


was needed to carry molten metal . . . an- 
other to transport meltless ice a third 
to carry deadly gas . . . another to withstand 
a pressure of 2,250 pounds to the square inch 

. and another for the most dangerous of 
acids. 

These cars are now in constant use... 
five contributions out of many hundreds Gen- 
eral American has made to man’s progress and 
welfare. The building of such cars, however, 
is but one phase of General American’s mani- 
fold activities. It maintains, in addition, a fleet 
of 40,000 cars which it leases to shippers 

a throughout the country . . . be- 
sides operating a large public 

~ terminal for the storage and 
handling of bulk liquids, and 
also an extensive European 
freight transportation system. 


Railroad transportation is always cer- 


_ 


and a railroad car can be 


built to carry any commodity in bulk. 


Write or wire us, 
nois Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
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Continental Illi- 





TANK CAR CORPORATION 
“a railroad freight car for every'need P 












models—the Transcontinent 
De Luxe. The Transcontinent sells 
from $2295, the De Luxe from $2695. 
Peer'ess has 3 straight-8's equipped with 
i-speed transmissions, radiator shields 
ind non-shatterable glass. The Cadillac- 
La Salle show line includes Cadillac 
and La Salle 8's, and a Cadillac 12 and 
a 16, Adoption of Synchromesh trans- 
mission and silent second are the major 
changes on the new Oldsmobile and 
Oakland. 


and the 


There are new Graham 6's and 8's 
at lower prices. New Pierce-Arrows 
feature free-wheeling, easy shifting and 
silent second. The Studebaker line in- 
cludes 3 8-cylinder models and a 6 
The new 6 is a 70-hp. job equipped 
with free-wheeling, silent second and 
easy shift, selling from $795. And 
Chevrolet, Hudson, Essex, Reo, Cadillac 
12 models, announced only a short time 
ago, will still be new enough to excite 
the show-goers. 


Again, Ford Plays Dark Horse 


To the Automobile Industry 


1931 Strategy Will Turn Largely on What He Does 
With That *“*Model 8,”’ How He Cuts on Model A 


Wat the automobile industry does in 
the next few months is going to turn 
largely upon what Mr. Ford does in 
those months. So speaks well-informed 
opinion in the industry as a result of a 
study of the potential results of his ex- 
pected entry into the medium price class 
with an 8-cylinder car. Despite official 
denials, such a car is still generally be 
lieved to be on the Ford schedule for 
1931 and steel makers are said to be 
receiving inquiries about sheet and strip 
for it. Priced around $1,000 and sup- 
plementing Model A, its appearance 
would cause serious repercussions 


throughout the low- and medium-price 
fields. 

Meanwhile, Ford is momentarily ex- 
pected to cut Model A prices still 
further. With Chevrolet, Essex, Ply- 
mouth and a new Willys 6 which is to 
be announced next week at the New 
York Show, all overlapping the Ford 
price range, he is expected to make it a 
substantial cut—possibly $50—to re- 
establish his position as the maker of 
the lowest priced standard car in the 
world. 

If he can afford this, it will be largely 
through his development of water trans- 


International News 


New EmBassy 


The former palace of Prince Bluecher will house the American Embassy 


and Consulate in Berlin. 
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lt is well situated cn the Pariser Platz 


portation facilities during the last ye 

Most of the $60 millions that the co: 
pany spent on its expansion program \ 
1930 was used in construction of asser 
bly plants accessible to water transport 
tion—at Buffalo, N. Y.. Edgew at 

N. J., Long Beach and Richmor 
Calif—and a new plant for Seatt! 
Wash., has now been announced 


Where Savings Come In 

Many well-informed persons belie. 
that this development gives Ford sut 
stantial cost advantages in competitior 
With expanding use of driveaways ar 
truckaways, coupled with  increasin; 
water shipments, railroads will soon | 
doing little for Ford beyond carrying | 
raw material, and much of this no 
comes to Detroit via the lake boats 
Heretofore, Ford shipments of parts and 
finished cars, exclusive of motor d 
livery, have been about 80% rail and 
20% water. The company is now out 
to reverse this showing. 

Reduction of delivery costs is pa 
ticularly important to automobile manu 
facturers because they quote f.o.b. fa 
tory. A dealer in Omaha, who gets cars 
from the Kansas City assembly plant, 
charges the customer full rail freight 
from Detroit to Omaha. This freight 
charge, less the actual cost of transpor 
tation from Kansas City to Omaha, goes 
to the manufacturer, so that Ford’s us 
of widespread assembly plants and 
cheap water transportation may, at times 
make this freight profit half as large as 
the total sales profit. 

Detroit seems sure that there will be a 
new Ford 8; that it will be built in the 
now idle Highland Park plant; that Lin 
coln manufacture will be moved to this 
plant also, if the present Lincoln plant 
can be disposed of satisfactorily. Ther 
are indications that the Ford organiza 
tion is somewhat disturbed by the in 
roads being made by the new Chevrolet 
but no major’ changes are expected to 
be made on the Model A, beyond th 
price cut. 


Lowest Since 1922 


With 11 months’ automobile produc- 
tion totaling but 3,360,000 cars and 
trucks for United States and Canada, 
output for the year is unlikely to be 
much above 34 millions, lowest annual 
total since 1922. In but 2 other years 
since then—1924 and 1927—has pro 
duction fallen below the 4 millions 
which is looked upon as a reasonable, 
though possibly conservative, estimate 
for 1931. January is not expected to sec 
grcat improvement in output; in fact, 
activities may not get well under way 
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THE PRESENT DOLLAR MEASURES THE COST -THE FUTURE DOLLAR THE PROFIT 


THE SEARCH FOR 
BUILDING ECONOMIES 
LETS NOT FORGET 
BUILDING ECONOMICS 


Vu, 


TIS only natural that the dollar you must spend today 


4 ‘\ 


iooms larger than the dollars you may spend tomorrow . . . yet the present dollar merely measures the cost, 


4 


while the future dollars measure the profit. There is a point in building any building + where the line of first 





cost—increased by the increment that quality inevitably exacts crosses the line of maintenance—decreesed 
by the decrement that quality introduces The point at which these lines meet represents the true economy 


where cost and maintenance balance to bring you the greatest return on investment. 


Natco Structural Clay Tile offers building materials whose first cost is lowered through the econ- 
omies it brings—whose maintenance is lower because of its permanence. May we send you an 
interesting and thought-provoking book—''The Present Dollar?" 


vl NA A ee a NATIONA 
~ > EIREPROOFIN 
The New Use for a 8 4. ms he ee , ORPORAT O | N- 


Natco Clay Con- 
duit—to house General Offices: Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pe. Branch Offices: New York, Chanin Bids., Chicese, 
cables in mason- Builders Bidg.; Philadelphia, Architects Bidg.; Boston, Textile Bids. 

ty walls. The largest concem in the world manufacturing « complete line of Structural Clay Tile and 
= Underground Clay Conduit. 
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Pacifie & Atlantic 


Iron Horse LAUNDRY 


A Seaboard Air Line locomotive being scrubbed down at the end of 


the run. 


A double hose carries hot water and kerosene, under pressure, 


which makes the cleaning spray 


until much later than usual, may even 
reverse the usual showing of more cars 
in the first than in the last half of the 
yeat 

Preliminary Facts and Figures, just 
issued by National Automobile Cham 
ber of Commerce, puts the 1930 output 
at 2,943,000 cars and 562,000 trucks; 
wholesale value at $2,159,600,000, or 
nearly $14 billions less than in 1929. 
With much smaller production, 1930 
also brought price declines averaging 
$30 for cars and $40 for trucks. Only 
an 0.8% gain in registrations is re- 
ported, bringing the total to 26,700,000. 
Total highway and street expenditures 
for the year were $2.2 billions while 
total automobile taxes totaled over $1 
billion. Foreign sales for 1930—S61,- 
000 vehicles—ran 44% below 1929, 
made up 16% of total production. 


Wall-less Garage Will 
Be Cheap and Airy 


BECAUSE an automobile can stand the 
vagaries of the weather when being run 
or while waiting at the curb, sponsors 
for a new garage proposed for Provi- 
dence, R. I., argue that it can stand be- 
ing stored in a wall-less garage. They 
are planning a 4-story one with the first 





story of conventional construction, offer- 
ing store rental space, with the upper 3 
stories wide open to the winds. Other 
arguments are comparatively low build- 
ing freedom from carbon mon- 
oxide hazards 


costs, 


Ford and Chevrolet 


To Build Truck Bodies 


New alignments in the commercial car 
field are forecast by recent activities of 
Ford and Chevrolet—the leading pro- 
ducers of light trucks. Ford has an- 
nounced that Feb. 1 he will begin 
manufacture of a complete line of truck 
bodies for the Ford chassis. Chevrolet 
has recently bought the main plant and 
several branches of Martin-Parry Corp. 

a leading truck body making concern 

and will make them the nucleus for 
a nation-wide truck assembly. 

Most truck makers have been content 
to ship chassis to dealers and let them 
purchase bodies from local builders to 
suit individual customer requirements. 
Ford’s and Chevrolet's experience dur- 
ing the last year or two with light 
delivery trucks has apparently convinced 
them they are missing a fine chance 
for increasing their sales by neglecting 
the body business. 





Ford is reported to be assemt 
trucks and passenger cars on the 
line at River Rouge; is selling tr 
completély assembled ready for in 
diate use. Chevrolet intends to estat 
truck assembly plants in each of its 
sales zones in the country to w! 
complete bodies or parts will be shi; 
from the Indianapolis plant. By 
method both companies hope to furr 
standardized truck bodies at 
because of mass production, alth« 
Chevrolet, at least, does not intend : 
restrict its dealers in the continued | 
chase of bodies locally if this best ; 
their customers’ needs. 

Effects of this new policy upon lo 
truck body building industries is lik 
to be disastrous. 


low 


Bus Operators Call 
Rail Fare Cuts Futile 


RAILROADS in the West and Southw 
struck out at bus competition this weck 
with an experimental 2¢-a-mile far 
Bus operators replied, as they have b 
fore, that the private automobile, n: 
the bus, is responsible for a large par 
of the railroads’ traffic losses and that 
this business cannot be lured back to t! 
rails by fare cuts. 

The 3-class European fare system is 
being tried, beginning this week, by th: 
Santa Fe, Western Pacific, and Norther: 
Pacific between Chicago and Pacifx 
Coast points (first class 3¢ a mile good 
in standard sleepers ; second-class tourist 
sleepers, rail fare 20% under first ; third 
class, in day coaches and chair cars, 20% 
under second class). Other roads re 
ported as planning a similar move in 
clude the Chicago & Northwestern 
Union Pacific, Burlington, Rock Island 
Southern Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Illi 
nois Central, Great Western. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco, St 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas, Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande, and Souther: 


Georgia Railway are now selling onc 
way coach tickets at 2¢ a mile. This tat: 
also applies on 4 divisions of the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

The skepticism of the bus industry is 
expressed by Bus Transportation: “Only 
experience—and sad experience—in 
rate cutting will teach rail men that they 
cannot hope to compete with the privat: 
automobile for convenience. Neither 
can they hope to obtain the high load 
factor that buses have reached with th« 
accompanying possibility of low fares 
But, pushed to the wall, the rail men ar 
ready to try anything.” 
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Great Lakes Area Sets Stage 
For Battle of the Pipe Lines 


Mid-Continent Oil Companies Will Pump Gasoline 


Against Chicago Refiners’ Crude—Both Hit Railroads 


ON about Jan. 15, the first gasoline will 
be pumped through the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Co's new pipe line connecting 
Kansas City with the Mid-Continent 
refineries in the producing areas of 
Oklahoma. Later on, the pipes will be 
working to Des Moines, Omaha, Chi 
ago, )filwaukee, St. Paul, and inter- 
vening cities. When they finally reach 
their northern terminus, it will be gaso 
line line against crude oil line in the 
vast markets about the Great Lakes, and 
devil take the railroads 

Up to now, crude oil lines leading to 
refineries in the industrial area have 
given Standard of Indiana, Sinclair, 
Shell, Empire considerable advantage 
over companies with refineries in the oil 
fields, forced to ship their gasoline in 
by tank cars. That they have meant to 
hold this advantage is indicated by their 
opposition to the agitation, favored by 
some railroads, to lower rates on gaso- 
line 


4 New Situation 

Now they face a new situation. The 
Mid-Continent refiners decided early last 
summer (The Business Week, June 18, 
1930) that a gasoline pipe line would be 
the best way over the handicap and the 
nost satisfactory solution of their prob- 
lem of expanding markets. Shortly 
after, Barnsdall Corp. and Continental 
Oil Co. formed the Great Lakes Pipe 
Line Co. to build a $12-million line, 
1,350 miles long. Later, Skelly Oil 
Co., Pure Oil Co., Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp., Philipps Petroleum Co. 
were each given an interest in the 
project. 

So the railroads are again preparing 
to deplore the loss of a huge slice of 
their tank car business. But gasoline 
freight rates from Oklahoma to Chicago 
are 23¢ a gallon, against an expected 
1¢ to 1}¢ by pipe line. The Mid-Conti- 
nent refiners tell them that they are 
lucky, at that. Capacity of refineries in 
the Mid-Continent area is described as 
5 times that needed to supply the natural 
local market. If, without the pipe line 
to make selling in other markets profit- 
able, the refineries had to be moved 
elsewhere, the railroads would lose even 
the job of carrying their fuel oil, gas oil, 
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lubricants, distillates, and other bh 
products 

Railroads that want to reduce tank 
car rates suggest that the oil companies’ 
method of price quotation has some 


thing to do with opposition like that of 
the Great Lakes refiners to the 25% 
cuts proposed by the Frisco and Katy 
They point out that the refiner’s 
distributors 
that if a 


roads 
contract 

Refinery price plus freight” ; 
refiner delivers by truck at less than the 
freight cost, he pockets the differenc« 
And they add sadly that they have heard 
of this practice in other fields 


with his reads 


Lakes Refiners’ Ideas 
Refiners of the Great Lakes 
deplore only the judgment that pits a 
gasoline pipe line against their 5 crudk 
oil pipe lines. They are convinced that 
their position is economically the 
sounder; that refineries belong in the 
centers, not in the producing 
They think that their Mid-Conti 


district 


market 
helds. 






nent 
than they can chew and: have not fully 
considered the disadvantages of losing 
special brand distinctions fh bulking all 


the dan 


biting om mor 


competitors are 


gasoline in a single pipe line 


gers lurking in leakage and evaporation 


loss, in pilferage, in heavy capital i 
vestment 

Meanwhile, the motorist looks on 
with complacency In the increased 


competition, he sees cheaper gasoline no 


matter who wins, and he has an idea 


that the fight may develop new marke 


ing and distributing methods that will 


still further reduce the ultimate cost o 


motor fuel 


Ammunition to Shoot 
At the Gasoline Tax 


Facts for protestants against unreason 


taxcs of use ol 


able gasoline against 


gasoline taxes otherwise than in road 
building are compiled in 3 folders re 
cently issued by the American Petroleum 
They that: (1) State 
gasoline taxes total $500 millions a year 


and 


Institute record 


while license fees add 


another $350 miilions, making the aver 


re gistration 


age annual tax per car over $32; (2) 
From a high of l¢ in 1921, gasoline 
taxes have jumped to a high of 6¢ in 


1930, 3 states levying this rate, 10 col 


lecting S¢, the average state tax working 





OVER THE 


dale from Bakersfield lo Los Angeles. 


an A. O. Smith portable welder up a steep spot 


Hitts To THE On 


WELLS 


Pipe lines have little respect jor grades. This one runs up hill and down 


A Caterpillar tractor is pulling 






























































Preplanning 
to Secure 1931 
Profits 





Your profits for 1931 will de- 
pend upon preplanning and 
persistent fighting. A most 
careful study of expected sales 
for the new year shows little 
indication of a rapid return to 
the 1929 level. 


If your business needs more prof- 
itable sales, reduced costs or an 
effective control of your oper- 
ations, would it not be well to 
consult a specialist? It will cost 
you but two hours’ time to de- 
termine whether a Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard general survey 
can help you. Such surveys 


have helped hundreds of others. 


An interview with one of our 
representatives entails no obli- 
gation, yet from it may develop 
a new profit creating program. 





BIGELOW, 


KENT, WILLARD 
AND CO., INC. 

& 
Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants— 
Merchandising 


Counselors 
a 
PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
Bo s§ TFT O N 
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out to nearly 4¢; (3) At 12 miles to the 
gallon, the motorist pays gas tax toll of 
i¢ for every 3 miles of travel; (4) The 
$2 billions that motorists have paid in 
motor taxes during the last 11 years 
will, without any increase in present 


tax rates, be duplicated in the next 

years; (5) 25¢ of every dollar sp 

for gas goes to taxes—a rate unheard « 
except in time of national emergen, 

but not yet high enough to suit som 
states. 


Oil Proration Battle Centers 
Around Prairie’s Rebellion 


OIL proration agreements, under which 
producers of an oil field share pro- 
portionately in a pre-determined output 
quota, are facing the most severe attack 
in their history. Particularly in Okla- 
homa and in the Mid-Continent fields, 
appeals are being made to the public 
through newspaper advertisements, and 
to the federal courts, to the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, to Secretary of 
Interior Wilbur, to Attorney-General 
Mitchell, and to Congress to overthrow 
this measure adopted as conserva- 
tion aid. 

Since the federal board has approved 
proration in principle, state and federal 
courts have upheld the Oklahoma law, 
and nearly all leading oil producers and 
associations are in favor of proration 
agreements, the chances for success by 
the opposition forces appear to be 
slim. Meanwhile they are stirring up 
much interest and are giving all in 
the industry an opportunity to learn 
just where it stands. 


‘Champlin Leads Fight 





| 


| 





Proration is charged with contributing 
to business depression and unemploy- 
ment; is called a price-fixing measure 
for the benefit of large oil companies; 
is said to be causing the replacement 
of domestic oil by foreign crudes. The 
battle is being led by H. H. Champlin, 
Champlin Refining Co., and W. R. 
Ramsey, Ramsey Petroleum Corp. Mr. 
Champlin has asked Attorney-General 
Mitchell to investigate proration agree- 
ment for possible violations of anti- 
trust laws. 

During December full-page advertise- 
ments appeared in Oklahoma City news- 
papers warning that “Monopoly and 
Proration Threaten Oklahoma.” Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association re- 
plied in other advertisements. Repre- 
sentative Garber of Oklahoma told Con- 
gress of the alleged evils of proration. 
Demand for a $1.25 a barrel tariff on 
crudes has been revived. 

In answer to all these charges, pro- 
ponents of proration agreements main- 


tain: that they have been instrumental 
in keeping the industry going; that 
without proration, most small well, 
would be shut down entirely, prices 
would be more ruinous than they ar 
now; large operators would then, in 
deed, reap all the profits to be had in 
the industry. Under prorationing, they 
point out, large users of crude must 
frequently buy considerable quantities 
in the open market although their own 
wells, if permitted to flow freely, would 
more than meet their requirements 


Crisis in Mid-Continent 

Adding excitement to the situation 
is the condition resulting from the 
withdrawal of Prairie Oil & Gas Co 
from Mid-Continent markets. When 
it announced that beginning Jan. | 
it would supply its entire requir: 
ments from its own wells, 
30,000 small stripper wells in Okla 
homa, Texas, and Kansas were left 
without apparent markets or access to 
new ones. Prairie pipe lines are th 
sole crude oil carriers in many of th« 
sections of the Mid-Continent 


some 


older 
field. 

This situation attracted the attention 
of President Hoover, of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, of the Amer 
ican Petroleum Institute, of the Mid 
Continent Producers Association, and 
others in the industry. Through the 
cooperation of a number of large buy 
ers of Mid-Continent crudes, it is ex 
pected that arrangements can be mac 
to provide markets for most of thes 
small operators and that their oil can 
be shipped out through Prairie pip: 
lines. 

It is pointed out by proration ex 
ponents that these agreements have 
been instrumental in having Prair 
carry these small producers as long as 
it has. Production of Prairie’s own 
wells is curtailed so that it has had to 
buy oil in the market; mow it has ac 
cumulated some 60 million barrels of 
stock, has no more storage capacity, 
must cease general buying. 
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THE BASIN...THE SHIP...AND THE TRAIN 
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modern parable, 
from which you will 





gain this moral .... 


ESTABLISH HEADQUARTERS AT PORTLAND 


Wauen THE wortp was in the making, another 
Garden of Eden was being formed, but in the 
Western Hemisphere. Nature sculptured a 
colossal basin with a framework of lofty 
mountains, and endowed her handiwork as a 
erdant land; gave to it gorgeous vistas, fertile 
valleys and a climate* incomparable. Then she 
deftly parted the basin on the side, allowing 


the mighty river of the West to pass through 
it—on its way to the sea 

Today this land of promise is known as the 
Columbia River Basin. Its area is 250,000 square 
niles and is larger than the combined areas of 


all New England, plus New York, New Jersey, 





Fewer Fog Hours at Portland's Port of Entry 





Port Distance to Ocean | Annual F ”® Hours | 
~~ 417 mile | 

110 miles | 540 
~— JOmiles | 1009 
24 miles 841 


Seattle 117 miles 


Portland 


yan Francisco 





Los. Angeles 





Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 

Portland, the only fresh water port of the 
Pacific, the distributing center of the Pacific 
Northwest, a city of 301,890 population, is 
the metropolis of this empire of the Columbia, 
wherein 2,500,000 people live 

For Portland is located at the only water 
level gateway through the Cascade Mountains 
and the commerce of this basin gravitates to 
its natural, commercial capital, due in a 
measure to a freight differential of 10 per cent 
which favors her over other Pacific Northwest 
ports. 

Portland, the first port of the Pacific North 
west, is also the third port of the Pacific. Ir 
Strate gic position offers manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and sales representatives quick and 
economical access to a rich local market, the 
intermountain, the Pacific Coast, and rapidly 
growing Oriental markets 





MONTANA 


a  Aermmaay 


_—— 
| 
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General H. N. Chittenden, formerly Chief of Ea- 
gineers, U. S. Army, says: 
Northward from San Francisco, the f 
Strategic value is the € bia River, the chief civ af te 
Pacitic slope, which here breaks through the mouotaio barr« 
aod opens a low grade route to the interior country. It ts the 
only point in the United States ter itory where the great coast 


st port of high 


Sierra Cascade barrier is completely traversed by a wate grade 
pute. The main valley extends back from the sea a distance of 
75 miles, where its tributaries begin to spread out uot! they 
expand like an enormous fan, giving arterial highways to a 
water shed of 2§),000 square with routes across the 
vatigental Divide eu the fa cading couotry beyoad 


That's why Portland has more «wholesalers 
and warchouses than any oth« 
Northwest 
That's why key executives i 
numbers are making it a point to 
land before definitely formulating their pla 
for Pacific Coast expansion and  westert 
erritorial development 
That's why you should send for i 
and authoritative data on Portland 


kets, and its industrial advanta 


the coupon. 





*PORTLAND'S ANIMATING CLIMATE 


Scientists agree that Man is More a ve phy ally at 4 Compers 
ture of $5 to 70 degrees than when it ts ler or warmer and 
that he does his best brain work when outdoor temperat 
around 40°. They also agree that Pacific Northwest « ate 
hes these specifications exactly. Portland's average temperat 
for the past 10 years for January has been 39.6 degrees and 
for July 67.2 degrees. A seasonal ate which animates and 
energizes, yet it is without extre a beat or cold, ox 
excessive dryaess or humidity 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The fresh water N. 


ON-TO-OREGON, Inc. 
1391 PUBLIC SERVICE BUILDING, Portland, Oregoa 
Please send me data on the Portland Market, its 
ommercia!l and industrial opportunities and future. 
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Reserve System Gets a Chance 


To Ease Credit by Doing Nothing 


Moderation in Policy Shown in Discount Changes 


May Lead It to Leave Holiday Currency in Banks 


BusINEss now seems likely to obtain 
money and credit—during January, at 
least and probably throughout the early 
part of the year—at somewhat lower 
rates and in larger supply than it has 
recently encountered. Such easing as 
there is will be due to a moderation 
in Federal Reserve policy—-to an extent 
as yet undetermined—coming coinci- 
dentally with the usual seasonal credit 
movement. There is still some uncer- 
tainty about how far the combination 
will help, since there is still uncertainty 
about how far cither factor will be 
operative, but this should be cleared 
away shortly. 

Already started, the return flow to 
the banks of currency used to finance 
the holiday trade will continue through- 
out January. The chart on this page 
shows the regularity with which the 
currency movement, reaching its high 
on Christmas eve and then receding, 
takes place each year. As reflected in 
the similarity of movement of the two 
amounts, currency is obtained from the 
Federal Reserve and constitutes a chief 
element in Reserve credit. 


4 Question of Policy 


Currency coming back to the banks 
increases the supply of funds at their 
disposal which, unless counteracted by 
a contraction of Reserve credit, eases 
and increases the supply of money and 
credit. Since the 1930 currency increase 
was financed principally through Re- 
serve purchase of securities, counter- 
acting moves become a question of 
policy rather than a matter of the banks 
paying off their indebtedness. 

Through 1930, the Reserve system 


stood, somewhat hesitantly, for low 
money rates. Lowering of the New 
York discount rate to 2%, of Cleve- 


land’s to 3%, reduction of the accept- 
ance buying rate below the market rate 
in an effort to aid business shows its 
present attitude to be more aggressive. 

Since failure to counteract fully the 
return of currency to the banks will in- 
crease the amoun’ of credit outstanding, 
the seasonal currency movement gives the 
system a chance to increase the volume 
of credit by merely folding its hands, 
thus somewhat escaping the possibility 
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of criticism. How far it will go in this 
direction is still to be seen. 

The extent of the return of currency 
to the banks this year’ cannot be esti- 
mated. Normally the flow reaches $350- 
$400 millions as the chart shows. But 
the rise this year was more sudden, 
and was partly caused by currency with- 
drawals due to bank failures. How 
much of this will return and how much 
will be temporarily hoarded remains a 
guess. 

The amount of credit will be further 
supplemented by the decrease in com- 
mercial loans that normally occurs after 
the first of the year. 

The effect of all these movements 
will be felt in several directions, the 
extent depending on how far the Re- 
serve system goes. The bond raarket 
is expected to benefit, thus aiding busi- 
ness through making funds more 
readily obtainable to long-term _bor- 
rowers. 

Reduction to 1% in rates paid de- 






mand depositors by New York 
banks, except savings banks, red) 
of Reserve’ rates and increase in 
ume of credit outstanding are desi; 
to aid this market as a part of th 
to business, End of tax selling of by 
greater in 1930 than in any recent 
also will help. Cessation of bond 
ing by banks to obtain greater lig 
is believed near, while purchases 
new funds are likely. The low | 
of new flotations in recent months 
tended to relieve some pressure 

Short-term commercial borro 
will find conditions easier to the ex: 
that the Reserve permits. Areas outs 
of New York are apt to be beneti 
especially, for lower demand dey 
rates are likely to cause funds nov 
New York to be taken home. 
















Wall Street Objects 
To Probe by “Competitors” 


INVESTIGATION of banking and Feder 
Reserve credit conditions and their re! 
tion to the stock market has bee 
started by the Senate subcommittee 0! 
the Banking and Currency Committ: 
headed by Senator Carter Glass. D. 
tailed questionnaires have been sent t 
numerous financial institutions, 
public hearings are expected to begi: 
in January. The line the in 
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How Witt 1931 Loox? 
Usually, ajter the holidays, when money comes back to the banks, th: 
Federal Reserve takes up the slack. This time, the Federal Reserve ma) 
keep money easy by not contracting credit 


Federal Reserve Bull-t 
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vestigation will follow has not yet been | 
disclosed. 

Financial houses feel some resentment 
against the way the investigation is 
being conducted: The irritation may 
become vocal in time 


Really Confidential 

H. Parker Willis, who played an 
important part in founding the Reserve | 
system, is technician in the investiga- | 
tion. He has close connections with 
several investment trusts, mostly in an 
advisory capacity. Some institutions 
hesitate to disclose confidential details 
of their business, because, they hold, | 
this is equivalent to giving this in- | 
formation to competitors. The investi- | 
gation, which has ample opportunity to 
be of constructive nature may be hin- 
dered if this sentiment increases. 

The same situation prevails in the 
House Banking and Currency Commit 
tee’s investigation of banking. There 
Louis T. McFadden, chairman of the 
committee, is chairman of an investment 


trust. 


Canada Wins Concessions 
In Treaty With Australia 


OTTAWA (Special Correspondence) 
A new trade treaty between Canada and 
Australia has been negotiated by H. H. 
Stevens, Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, and Parker Moloney, 
Australian Minister of Markets. It will | 
be introduced simultaneously in the 
parliaments of both countries. Until 
then its terms are being kept secret by 
the wish of the Australian government. 
The treaty it is to replace was satis- 
factory to neither country 

The purpose of the negotiators of the | 
new treaty was to encourage the ex- | 
change of commodities between the 2 | 
countries in such manner that it would | 
not injuriously affect the interests of 
cither. Exemplifying this was the atti- | 
tude of the Australian representative in | 
regard to butter. Butter is the com- | 
modity Australia most wants to export, 
but she is content to have the surplus 
of the Canadian market which the 
Canadian producers do not supply. The 
Canadian tariff on Australian butter will 
be 8¢ a pound, with the additional safe- 








guard that if, with that rate of duty 
paid, the butter enters Canada at less 


than 32¢ a pound an additional tax will | 


be imposed to bring it up to that price 

A number of Canadian manufactured 
products receive substantial concessions 
in the Australian market under the 








treaty. 
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rofit is also a Product 
of the Cool,Clean,Quiet 
Power Plant. 


" A SADING is a profit in the making” was never 

truer than in the modern power plant where so 
much of the heat is put to work effectively that the 
power house is cool. Fuel feeds into the furnace 
quietly, steadily, without smoke or dust. 


Such a plant is a source ‘of profit with frequently 
measurable influence on the dividend record. 


This whole subject of profitable power production 
merits the attention of every major executive. 


The illustration shows an 
interior view of one of the 
American Tobacco Company's 


power plants (Sire et 





J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 








CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


AO YEARS OF INVENTION IN TAKING THE JOB TO 


THE MACHINE OR IN TAKING THE MACHINE TO THE JOB 





The" Idler” 


that does the work of 
the world in the mass 


movement of material 


In 1930, the Chain Belt Company produced 
the idler equipment for a single belt conveyor, 
which, if it were twins, would handle the entire 
output of the cement industry of the United 
States. Twenty such conveyors would handle 
all the coal mined in this country. 


The “Idler” and the Belt Conveyor origi- 
nated in 1868 on the Liverpool Docks after the 
shortcomings of the stevedore for mass movement of 
grain had become painfully evident. 


The 20th Century found this bright invention limp- 
ing painfully along, handicapped by lack of bearings, 
balance and lubrication that would make it a modern 


vehicle. The idler had become a waster. 


The invention of the Rex-Stearns Timken Idler lent 
new impetus to the mass movement, by belt, of coal, 
ore, gravel, rock, cement, grain, hog fuel, fertilizer, until 
its present acceptance for handling bulk materials is as 
unanimous as the human race ever gets. 


Belts today run from the thickness of a few sheets 


of paper up to that of a rhinoceros hide—some as high 
as 14 inches thick for conveyors, 60 inches wide, with 


a capacity of 4,000 tons per hour. 


Running on long-lived Timken Bearings in the self- 
lubricated Timken Bearing races, with dust kept out 
and grease kept in, this sturdy clan of Rex-Stearns 
“Idler” now does the work of the world in mass move- 
ment of bulk material. 


A similarly consistent program of invention in its 
specialized fields has led the advance of Chain Belt 
Company products for taking the job to the machine, 
or for taking the machine to the job. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


CHAIN & BELT CONVEYING 


REX DRIVE CHAIN - REX CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


1697 W. Bruce St., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, District Offices in 19 Cities 
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New Corn Sugar 
Food Industry Into Confusion 


Ruling Throws 


And, At Present Sucrose Prices, It Won't Do 


Much for Either Farm or Dextrose Relief 


CorRN SUGAR manufacturers looked for- 
ward this week to a slightly sweeter 
future as a result of the ruling by 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde that their 
product can be used as an ingredient 
in prepared foods without a statement 
of its presence being required on the 
label as heretofore. They do not an- 
ticipate any greatly increased business 
under present conditions, however, but 
hope that the removal of the stigma 
which has been attached to corn sugar 
in the public mind may open up new 
markets, Already, one large manufac- 
turer is preparing to distribute corn 
sugar in 5-lb. household packages. 


Price a Vital Factor 


Should cane and beet sugar prices 
come back to around 5¢ a pound, the 
differential between the two products 
might become sufficiently increased to 
produce a greater market for pure re- 
fined corn sugar. In any case, whatever 
inroads this newly-approved product 
makes in the sugar market will be at 
the expense of the high-cost cane and 
beet sugar producers of the United 
States rather than the low-cost producers 
of Cuba, Java, and Hawaii. 

At present, with the price differential 
in favor of corn sugar not over }¢ 
a pound, there is not much likelihood 
of any large substitution of it for cane 
sugar. Whereas Mr. Hyde has stated 
that the increased use of corn resulting 
from his ruling may run anywhere from 
5 million bushels at the present time 
to 100 million in the near future, corn 
sugar manufacturers said this week that 
they are inclined to expect the first 
figure to remain the outside limit. 


A Long Battle 

Secretary Hyde's ruling is regarded in 
Washington as opening the door to 
any form of substitution beneficial to 
agriculture. Widely expressed com- 
ment on Hyde's action is that farm 
relief has become a label sufficient to 
guarantee the integrity of food products. 

Corn sugar manufacturers have 
fought for years for the removal of 
the alleged discrimination against dex- 
trose but they admit the victory has 
been won, not by them, but by the 
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American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Corn Belt delegation in Congres: 
Long delay in announcing his decision, 
following a hearing last July, indicates 
clearly that Secretary Hyde was on the 
fence until waited upon Dec. 18 by 
Rep. Hull (Ill.), and a group of col 
leagues from Middle Western stuies 


Is It a Retreat? 

The industrial and legal consequences 
of Hyde's action are so far-reaching as 
to worry both food control officials 
and representatives of the food indus- 
tries who have opposed a retreat from 
the policy of food law enforcement 
that has stood for 23 years. All food 
standards in which the word “sugar” 
invariably has meant sucrose (cane, beet 
product, C,.H..O,,) now must be re 
vised to include dextrose (corn product, 
C,H,.0,) This affects practically 
every form of processed foods in which 
sugar is an added ingredient. 


Hyde's ruling does not permit the 


addition of any whatever to a 


natural product such as honey but ther« 


sugar 


is some question concerning the effect 
of the ruling upon the labeling of tabk 
syrups in which corn sugar may be sub 
stituted for cane sugar in combination 
with maple syrup. Administrative of 
ficials who have studied Hyde's ruling 
express the opinion that it makes a 
the 
without 


use of 
label 


which 
crystalline corn 
declaration but that this exemption does 
not extend to corn syrup used in the 


distinction permits 


Sugar 


packing, preparation or processing of 
food 
Canned fruits and vegetables that 
under the new Mapes amendment to th: 
Food and Drugs Act would have had to 
bear a label if 
Sugar were used in their preparation 
come off under Hyde's 
When in experimental 


packs of peas, corn, strawberries and 


“sub-standard” corn 


will scot-f ree 
ruling used 
peaches, corn sugar has imparted an 
undesirable flavor according to the Na 
Association, because 


tional Canners’ 


at best it is only 75% as sweet as 
cane or beet sugar. Belief is expressed 
that canners and preservers who really 
understand the situation will not resort 
to the use of corn sugar without care 
ful investigation beforehand 

Washington 
distinction be 


not 


Observers in wonder 


whether removal of th« 


tween sucrose and dextrose will 


Pickinc CoTTon 


The trouble with most cotton picking machines is that they won't pick 
cotton—a serious fault. This one, it is claimed, gets 90% the first time 
down the row. Mississippi Experiment Station tests it 





prove to be injurious rather than bene- 
ficial to the corn sugar manufacturers. 
They anticipate that food manufac- 
turers who regard corn sugar with 
disfavor will capitalize Secretary Hyde's 
ruling to advertise that ‘this product 
contains no corn sugar.” This might 
not be strictly ethical, but it is just 
what happened 25 years ago when the 
use of benzoate of soda as a preserva- 
tive in catsup was the subject of bitter 
controversy, and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
was overruled by a board of referees 
appointed by President Roosevelt which 
held that in the quantities used ben 
zoate was not deleterious to health 


The Big Producers 

Of the present annual production of 
130,000,000 pounds of pure, refined 
corn sugar, 60% to 75% is manu- 
factured by the Corn Products Refining 
Co.; the remainder by Piel Bros. Starch 
Co., Indianapolis, and the Clinton Corn 
Syrup Refining Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
Practically the entire output is con 
sumed in the manufacture of candy, ice 
cream and bakery goods on which no 
label declaration is required. Corn 
Products Refining has plans ready for 
doubling the sugar capacity of its plants 
at Kansas City, and Pekin, Ill, if war- 
ranted by increased demand as the re- 
sult of Hyde's decision. 

In 18 states the food statutes pro- 
vide for automatic application of 
federal standards. In 15 states adher- 
ence to federal standards rests upon the 
discretion of regulatory officials. In 
the laws of 12 states there is no refer- 
ence to federal standards. In Wisconsin 
all standards are fixed by statute. In 


Pacific & Aflent i 


Fur Coats To Be 


The grading room of one of the big St. Louis fur houses where the fu 


received from the trappers are graded and priced. St. 


Louis is the fur 


market of the world 


Tennessee there is no authority to fix 
standards and in New Mexico there is 
no food law. 

Hyde’s ruling appears to be binding 
only upon his subordinates in charge 
of enforcing the federal Food and 
Drugs Act as issuance of a formal regu- 
lation under that law requires joint 
action by the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Treasury. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is doubtful whether many 
states will follow this ruling. 


Chadbourne Sugar Plan Is 
Beginning to Dissolve 


EUROPEAN News Bureau (By Cable) 

Another scheme for world curtailment 
of production of an important com- 
modity seems doomed to go by the 
boards. Refusal of German beet sugar 
producers to accept restriction proposals 
in the Chadbourne plan looks final this 
week. Now powerful Dutch interests in 
the Java Sugar Trust are backing out of 
the plan. The laboriously framed Cuban- 
Javan agreement (The Business Week, 
Dec. 17, 1930) may crumble. Record 
surpluses in half-a-dozen countries may 
be dumped or wor'd markets. 

The situation which caused Germany 
to hold out is peculiar. To a greater ex- 


28 


tent than any large sugar producer, Ger 
many enjoys a tariff-protected domestic 
market capable of absorbing the whole 
of domestic production in bad years 
(and these have been more frequent 
than good years of late). Consequently, 
unlike the majority of competitors, Ger 
man refiners are largely independent of 
world prices, are interested in world 
markets primarily as dumping grounds. 
Other large producers depend on these 
markets for all, or a large proportion, 
of their profits. 

This year, as the result of a record 
crop on only a 7% increase in acreage, 
Germany is holding a record exportable 


surplus of 800,000 tons. Obviously, t! 

Chadbourne proposal to restrict export 
to 200,000 tons for each of the next ‘ 
years would mean that Germany wouk 
be ‘able to export little more than he: 
existing surplus. Domestic productior 
would have to be curtailed, which wouk 
risk the necessity of imports in bad 
years. 

Adherence of other world exporters 
to a curtailment plan without German 
is improbable, especially since dissensior 
among Dutch interests has developed 
this week into an open rupture. Neder 
land Indische Landbouw, second larges: 
producer in the Java group, 
Nederlandsche Indische Handelsbank 
second largest colonial bank and deep!) 
involved in sugar financing, have for 
mally withdrawn from the committé 
which negotiated with Chadbourne in 
Amsterdam, have declared outright o 
position to the Cuban-Javan agreement 
Another minority interest is reported ir 
revolt, bases its objections to the pla 
on a distrust of Chadbourne’s assurances 
that Americans will keep faith in tt 
gentleman's agreement not to increas 
American and Pacific production, esp 
cially since Legge is known to favor i 
creased, not restricted, output. 

Unless Javan solidarity is reesta! 
lished, no basis for world agreement © 
mains and months of serious negoti 
tions in Havana, Amsterdam, and Brus 
sels will come to nothing. 


and 
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Od Oaken Bucket 


Goes NOvern 


F ROM 17 years’ experience have come the finest, the 
most reliable, and the most efficient water coolers Kelvinator 
has ever built. 


These electric coolers are, first of all, dependable. The time- 
tested Kelvinator mechanism is quiet; trouble-free in its auto- 
matic operation; and surprisingly economical. 


No quality water cooler on the market today, with a capacity 
of from 3'2 to 6 gallons per hour, is as compact as the new 
Kelvinator. The space required is only 14 by 18 inches—less 
than half of that needed by other coolers of equal capacity. 


Experience has proved that the Kelvinator Cooler is actually 
more economical than the old-fashioned methods of cooling 
water. And when you consider the importance of giving your 
employees and your customers plenty of cool, sparkling water 
always maintained at exactly the right temperature, it becomes 
obvious that a Kelvinator is an investment in health, efficiency 
—and good-will. 


_ The new Coolers are available in either the bottle or pressure 
types. Installation is simple and inexpensive. For the bottle 
type you merely plug into the nearest electric light socket, and 
for the pressure type it is an easy matter to connect the cooler 
with the city water lines. 





Call the Kelvinator representative in your city, or write the fac- 
tory direct, for full information regarding these new automatic, 
electric water coolers. 











Kelvinator Corporation, 14242 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Mich. 
Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


Rely i wa tor 


| re eae ee ee: ee a |: oo: Ever Worn Out 
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In a World of Bear Markets, 


Cocoa Prices Hold Strong 


White Men’s Palaver About Business Cycles 


Meaningless to Gold Coast Growers; They Strike 


IN ALL the world one great commodity, 
only one, is enjoying a seemingly bull 
market. It is a respectable commodity, 
ene of twenty-odd big enough to need 
an exchange of its own, one of 8 com- 
modity exchanges which sprinkle 
Hanover Square, Water street, New 
York. It was originally an Aztec weed 
which a General Hernando Cortez, 
whether ‘‘eagle-eyed” or not, took back 
to the Court of Spain. Its name was 
Hoclatl, which meant food of the 
Aztec gods. Today plumpish ladies try 
to keep from eating it, and their word 
for it is cocoa. 

“Cocoa for short, Cacao for long,”’ 
as the brokers of Water street say 
Recently most of them, and most of 
their clients, went suddenly and rather 
mysteriously long. Quotations for con- 
tracts, in actuals and futures, were up. 
And everything else upon the earth was 
down. Why? In all Manhattan only 
60 yelling brokers in a stuffy room on 
cobbled Water street knew; they and 
5 great manufacturers of chocolate. 

But at Accra, 8,000 miles away, cae 
could have asked the lone traffic cop— 


Accra on the Guinea Gulf of the Gold 
Coast of Africa. For the traffic cop 
who swanks between Accra’s single pair 
of signal reds and greens, where rail- 
way crosses Boulevard, knows his cocoa. 
So do sun-helmeted whites, whose 
Fords he salutes. So do 38,000 night- 
black bucks and wenches and even 
pickaninnies of Accra’s shapeless sprawl. 
And so do 1,250,000 savage cocoa 
farmers from jungle and hill. 

On the Gold Coast cocoa is king. 
More, it is politics. And cocoa politics 
have, these last days, put the price of 
cocoa on Water street, Manhattan, up 
60 points at a crack. Leonard Schwartz, 
able U. S. trade commissioner, busies 
Accra’s cable office 4 times daily with 
messages which the paternal Depart- 
ment of Commerce relays instanter to 
the anxious Cocoa Exchange. 

Patient Governor Sir Alexander 
Ransford Slater, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., has 
on his hands a farmers’ strike which is 
holding up the supply, and the price, 
of one of the most essential foodstuffs 
of mankind. 

If this idyllic colony is the most per- 





N. Y. Cocoa Exchange 


TuHese Men TrRapE— 


Water Street, in New York, cocoa brokers shout and gesticulate— 





fect black man’s country in the w: 
it is probably due, like so many ot! 
excellent things, to the Quakers. F; 
the fourteenth century on the gent 
inhabitants of this coast, whose < 
gold attracted Portuguese, were 
jected to the Portuguese, Dutch 
English slave trade, But home in F; 
land, the Reform Bill scotched 
racket. Then it was that three pr 
Quaker dynasties, trade-minded, to 
like all Quaker folk, had their innin, 
about government for Africa. T) 
Frys, the Cadburys, and the Rownt: 
led not only in the abolition of sla 
trading in Africa but also to insure t! 
it could not reestablish itself. 


No “Concessions” 


It was decreed, through Quaker pr 
sure, that Gold Coast natives should 
own their own land, whatever land the, 
happened to be living on at the tim 
and also that white men should 
be allowed to own any land at 
So there are no plantations, no cor 
cessions, no “‘‘exploitations,” no “d 
velopments.” The negroes farm coc 
around their villages if they feel like it 
The whites trade with them if they can 
tax them just enough to build road 
and paths upon which to trudge with 
head-loads of cocoa. (Because of tscts 
fly, there can be no beasts of burden.) 

And the exalted, modest British 
governor at Accra knows perfectly wel! 
that he had better not do anything about 
a cocoa war, because these 3 eminent 
lines of Quakers are powerful in poli 
tics. They own great liberal newspapers 
still. Ali three families are today lead 
ers in the cocoa and chocolate business 
This is why the Cocoa Farmers’ Emer 
gency Federation of Accra shows in the 
sixth week of its existence such stub 
bernness. 

Through 4 years of war, 2 years of 
post-war boom, and 8 years of bull 
market, the blacks enjoyed such cocoa 
prices as had made them forget al! 
about the sharp but not very long d& 
cline which occurred between a certain 
moon in 1920 and a certain turn of 
the rains in 1921. The nation 
2,078,043 souls, minus 2,165 strange 
whites, had somehow become accus 
temed to a certain standard of living 
in the only 3 goods which they wanted 
from the white man. There was gin, 
white gin from Belfast; calico, calico 
from Manchester of a dozen delicious 
and exciting colors; glittering trinkets 
from the great German trash mills 
With cocoa at 20¢ a pound, C1! 
atop one’s head at Accra, one could buy 
a lot of these 3 excellent pleasure-givers 


not 


o! 
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D Advantages ' | | Blaw-Knox 
siietdeaieialib tage Grams tereitien | 2 | & ta rela ral 


handy house to the largest factory building 
are pre-designed and pre-fabricated —and are 
available for immediate shipment. Your 


Blaw-Knox Building is on the ground by the ad . 
time footings and foundation bolts are in place Wore ?’e 


er ae 


There is no tiresome waiting or complicated 
plans to interpret. Erection is simplified and 
requires only minimum supervision of un- 
skilled labor, or Blaw-Knox will erect for you. 
Bad weather need not be considered; while 
it may handicap, it does not stop the quick 
erection of Blaw-Knox Buildings 


Once erected your Blaw-Knox Building af- 
fords the utmost in protection to contents 
beoause it is covered throughout with copper- 
alloyed galvanized steel, firesafe, weathertight 
and highly resistant to corrosive influences 
maintenance requiring only occasional 
painting. 


Bilaw-Knox Buildings are flexible to chang- 
ing conditions and are never obsolete — they 
may be altered in size and shape or be dis- 
mantied and re-erected in new locations 
without loss. The Blaw-Kaox Building is 
always an asset 


Blaw-Knox organization is international and 
combines a degree of engineering skill and 
experience that is unsurpassed in the design 
and fabrication of all-metal industrial build- 
ings. You run no risk in placing the undivi- 
ded respansibility for the satisfactory fulfill- 
ment of your building requirements in their 
hands. 


Ask our nearest office for 
copies of the two books 
“Blaw-Knox Standard 
Steel Buildings” & “ Blaw- 
Knox All-Steel Handy 
Houses” 


i Above: Complete plant of Blaw-Knox Below: Biaw- Knox Steel Build- 
Below: Blaw-Knox All-Steel Standard Steel Buildings for the Acme ing used as tank car repair 


Glass Company, Olean, N. Y. shop. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2062 Farmers Baeuk Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Cleveland 
chicago Birmingham Detrout 
Bostoo Baffalo Baltimore 
Export Division: 
Blew-Knox Internationa! Corporation. 
Canadian Pacific Bidg.. New York 


London, England, New Oxford House, Hart S1.. 

Holborn W.C.1.---Paris, France, 1 Rue de Clichy 

--Milan, Naly, 6. vie S. Agnese, 6---Dusseldor!, 
Germany, 17 Bismarck strasse 
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O you find it difficult to concentrate 
in your office? Do you sometimes 
feel that it has taken you altogether 
too long to accomplish a definite 

job of thinking? 

Many business executives have found that 
the reason is not lack of power to concen- 
trate, but lack of opportunity. During every 
hour of their daily work, they endeavor 
to think, plan, produce with the din of 
office routine pounding in their ears. This 
noise is preventing them from bringing 
their full mental powers to bear on the task 
in hand. 

There is one way to increase your mental 
productiveness, and at the same time to 
give your working quarters a beauty and 
comfort which in themselves are conducive 
to good work and which command the 
respect of your visitors. That way is through 


carpeting your offites. 


M 





Ouietized office of 
GEORGE M. VERITY, Chairman of the 
Board, The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany of Middletown, Obio, manufacturers 
of the widely-known ARMCO Ingot Iron 
and stcel products. 


Only woven floor coverings can both 
deaden direct sound, like heel taps, and 
absorb, blotterlike, the general “floating” 
noise that surrounds the day’s activities— 
the buzz of talk, the ring of ’phones, the clat- 
ter of machines and the roar of traffic. 

More and more business executives are 
carpeting their private offices and those of 
their valued assistants. Many are choosing 
Mohawk carpets because of the wide range 
of patterned and plain-toned fabrics which 
offer dignity and beauty, long wear and 
economy, and—endless, concentrative Quiet. 

There is a Mohawk dealer in your city 
equipped to serve you. He will recommend 
either Chenille—for luxury and wear—or 
Broadloom, in a variety of plain tones. Both 
are designed to give the greatest value, dol- 
lar for dollar, in office carpetings. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
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—But THese Men 
On the Gold Coast, in Africa, the 








on the usual yield of 2 or 3 pounds 
of cocoa per tree per year. Even at 
12¢ there was fun to be got by fussing 
with the bright pods. At 10¢ some men 
found it still worth while. But the 
price was now 4¢. It was impossible. 
How did the white man explain such 


an offer? 


Black and White Economics 


They explained, these solemn tanned 
men from Britain, that there 
panic to end panics. The few Oxford 
and Cambridge educated blacks of the 
Crown Colony gathered close about 
them. Two of the 4 fuzzy chieftains 
who bore titles from His Majesty the 
King, lent closest ears to their edu 
cated nephews when they endeavored 
to translate an all-too-difhicult thought. 
Alas, the chiefs understood nothing of 
it. Nor, suspected they, did the Oxford 
nephews. The local barristers assem- 
bled, protested horribly, professed to 
see trickery. A hundred chiefs repeated 
to a thousand head men, who repeated 
to a million and a quarter cocoa grow- 
ers, husbanders, toters, what a ring of 
half understanding sophomores had 
sensed from the senseless economics of 
the salaried purchasing agents of the 
British Cocoa Combine. 

So here is the world line-up in this 
remarkable commodity war: 

I. The U.S.: 5 chocolate manufac- 
turers dominating what passes for a 


was a 
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FIX THE PRICE 









tribal chiefs have the final say 





billion dollar a year confectionery trade 
They are (not necessarily in exact rank- | 
ing): The Hershey Chocolate Corp. of 
Hershey, Pa., responsible for between | 
10% and 42% of our cocoa 
Rockwood & Co., of Brooklyn; Walter | 
Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass.. 
owned by General Foods; Blumenthal 
Bros., of Philadelphia; Peter Kahler 
Koler, better known for short as Peter's 
Swiss Chocolate, with extensive up-state 
factories in New York 

The U. S. trade imports 25% of the 
cocoa of the world, about 125,000 tons. | 
There is no duty. Prohibition with its 
attributed consequential increase in the 
addiction to ice cream has enormously 
increased the importance of the trade 
We produce no cocoa. Like all the 
world import it from the Gold 
Coast, with its 55% of world produc- 
tion; from Bahia State in Brazil with 
its 18%: from Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Santo Domingo, Trinidad, Jamaica, for 
the driblets 


imports ; 


now 


| 
we | 


Britain’s Place 

II. Britain. Once first in consump- 
tion she is now only fourth, just ahead 
of France, and after the U. S., Ger- | 
many, and Holland. In the commerce 
of the raw commodity she is inevitably 
first because the Gulf Coast her 
realm; because the Cocoa Combine of 
buyers is British ; because United Africa, | 
Ltd., of Britain and United Africa Co., | 





1s 





instantly 





A STIMULATING 
NEEDLE BATH... 
A FLOOD OR A 
NORMAL SHOWER 


This new shower 
head gives them all 


Speakman K-3395 
Self-Cleaning Shower 
Head which 


any shower modern 


makes 


(Pat. Jan. 2, 1923) 







you the handle 
the side of the head... 


turn on 





It moves easily ... The stream 
changes as the six tapered 


| plungers, with their tapered 


grooves, move in or ou}, giving 
you all degrees of shower 
volume. 


force and 


So well is the new Anystream 
Self-Cleaning Shower Head 
designed that it will give you 
a fine invigorating needle 
bath, on a water pressure as 


low as 15 pounds. 


It can never stopup! 
YVERY he 


equipped with one of these 
modern heads, which fit all makes 
and kinds of showers. Your plumber 
can supply it, and either he or we will 


shower should 


be glad to send literature. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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: Please send your folder on the Any- } 
: stream Self - Cleaning Shower Head. H 
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10,000 


manufacturers 
invite you 


WICE a year, in the City of Leipzig, 

Germany—the outstanding industrial 
fairs of the world are held. To these fairs 
come 10,000 exhibitors and 200,000 buvers 
from every important country of the world. 
This is your invitation to visit the Leipzig 
Spring Fair of 1931—to be held in March. 
The fact that such a trip will prove profit- 
able is attested by the fact that 95% of the 
American buyers who once visit a Leipzig 
Trade Fair repeat their visits. 


You can shop all the important markets of 
Europe and Asia.in one week! You need 
to cover the Leipzig Trade Fairs to know 
that you know the latest developments in 
every line. 


General Merchandise Fair—March 1-7 


Group 1— 1600 exhibitors — Glassware 
ceramics, househo!d and kitchen ware and appli- 
ances, basket ware, table ware. 

Group 2—-1000 exhibitors—Toys, sporting 
goods musical instruments, Christmas and 
carnival goods 

Group 3—f25 exhibitors—Leather goods 
luggage, smokers’ articles, novelties and fancy 
goods, 

Group 4—800 exhibitors—Precious metals 
jewelry, clocks, watches, arts and crafts; motion 
picture, optical, medical and scientific goods 

Group 6—675 exhibitorse—Furniture§= and 
lighting fixtures 

Group 6—A0 exhibitors—Graphic arts 
books, office appliances and stationery. 

Group 7—275 exhibitors—Advertising, pack- 
aging and packing materials 

Group 8&—800 exhibitors—Textiles and shoes 

Group 8&—300 exhibitorse—Chemicals, cos 
metics, pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs 


Engineering and Building Fair—March 1-11 

Group 10—2500 exhibitors—Building and 
construction equipment and sanitary engineer 
ing: electrical equipment: iron and steel prod 
ucts mechanics’ tools and materials, semi 
finished products machine tools for metals 
wood, glass and similar materials; machinery 
and apparatus for food and food luxuries: ma 
chinery for textiles, paper and similar preducts 
and machinery for the graphic arts: power ma 
chinery, heating, foundry and ges fuel engineer 
neg pumps, compressors transportation and 
conveying equipment 


Use the coupon below to secure more de 
tailed information. Please indicate the 
lines in which you are particularly inter 


ested. 
LEIPZIG 
TRADE FAIRS 
For 700 years the world's 
greatest markets 





LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 


Send information on groups checked: 
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company, important imperial entity 


an important side-line to a large manu 


export; an indispensable raw materia 
which cannot be imitated synthetically 
The proteins of cocoa defy the test 
tube. 

IV. France and 


fashion trade, boasting old and excel- 

lent trade names, known world wide 

for their quality since generations. 
Against them all, only the blacks 


Can They Do It? 


Can they hold out? They have asked 
boldly for 12¢ a pound against the 
ruling 4, obviously a native-style ma- 
neuver. Cocoa is 6} in New York and 
has been at 5g for a moment. The 2¢ 
for freight and handling, it must be 
said in fairness to the British combine 
and to United Africa Ltd., does not 
vary, whether cocoa is 4¢ a pound or 
20¢. Another 30 days will tell be- 
cause the crop will have finished its 
cycle. The negro farmers are ill equipped 
to conserve anything out of this crop 
for later sale, and cocoa is notoriously 
delicate. The guesses in cocoa market 
letters are varied and wild. Brazil is 
reported to be jubilant. 

Violent measures of discipline are 
seriously reported in cables from Accra 

Chieftains are fining farmers £1 for 
the first offense and £5 for the 

second offense of selling cocoa to the 
British purchasing agents of the com 

bine, who set the market. 

But that is not the worst. These 
curious handsome black noblemen are 
known to possess and to use another, 

a subtler, and a more sudden means 
of lining up cocoa farmers. The dark 

mace-bearers who settle border disputes 

of the deedless tract have a fast way 

with offenders—the way of the Borgias. 


SKF Puts 5-Year Plan 
On Ball Bearings 


Op and responsible, Sweden’s SKF is 
creating world interest in its bold ex- 
pansion program in Russia (The Busi 
ness Week, Dec. 24, 1930). Details 
are forthcoming from Gothenburg. 

Before the War, no ball bearings 
were manufactured in Russia. In 1916, 
SKF purchased a transmission factory 
in Moscow, began erecting a ball bear- 
ing plant in connection with it. The 
factory was completed during the first 
year of the revolution. Relations be- 












Inc., of Manhattan is a Lever Bros. 
III. Germany and Holland. Cocoa is 


facturing specialization in foods for 


Switzerland A 
prime requisite for what is virtually a 


Pacific @ Atlantic 
THERE SHE Biows! 


Sounding off is the fog whistle o| 
the New Canadian National liner 
Prince Robert. By timing the 
echo of its peculiar note, th 
commanding officer can figure his 
distance from nearby cliffs. Right 
and left are the regular whistl: 
and siren 


tween SKF and the Soviets were fixed 
by agreement in 1923. Production 
capacity was fixed at 50,000 bearings 
annually, was reached in 1925. 

The Five-Year Plan created a new 
demand for bearings. New agre« 
ments with Soviet officials were made 
in 1926, 1928, 1930. Present limited 
capacity of 1,000,000 bearings wiil, by 
the newest agreement, be trebled. 

The transmission plant now delivers 
2,000 tons of castings and axles a year 
against only 300 during 1923. At 
present, the concession employs 1,000 
factory and office workers. Since 1923 
daily wages have risen from 3 to 9 
tubles, are considerably above thosc 
paid by the Soviet for skilled labor 
Despite this fact, it has been possible, 
through rationalization, to reduce the 
operating cost of the concession by 50% 

The SKF concession agreement with 
the Soviets covers a period of 40 years, 
after which the establishment auto- 
matically passes into the possession of 
the Soviet. 
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Swift Survey of Business Abroad 


EUROPE 
EuROPEAN News Bureau (By Cable) 

At the end of the year, Europe is 
taking stock of what has happened to 
business in 1930, what 1931 is likely 
to hold in store. 

Pouitics: Recent tensions, notably 
those arising from German elections and 
Franco-Italian frictions, have momen- 
tarily greatly relaxed. Major political 
problems, however, will be coming up 
for solution in 1931 and it is almost 
too much to expect that these can be 
treated without fresh international fric- 
tions. The question of further revision 
of German reparations is practically cer 
tain to become an issue; attempts to 
extend revision to war debts is a prob- 
ability; German efforts to obtain modi- 
fication of certain features of peace 
treaties a possibility. In the field of 
domestic politics, 4 of the larger coun- 
tries face internal changes which may 
radically alter their political complexions 
and policies: England (new elections 
are probable over the issues of free 
trade and unemployment); Germany 
(probable conflict of Nationalists and 
Socialists for political control) ; Spain 
(tripartite schism of dynasty versus Re- 
publicanism versus Socialism) ; France 
(difficulty in forming a majority coali- 
tion government with the prospect of 
continued Cabinet crises) . 


Trade Relations 

Foremost among the political-eco- 
nomic issues will be the tariff truce and 
associated problems of trade relations; 
secondly, the necessity for realignment 
of European economic rivalries and in- 
terpretation of the most-favored-nation 
clause occasioned by attempted forma- 
tion of Eastern Europe farm bloc and 
customs union; and lastly, coordination 
of Central Bank policies and efforts of 
private bankers to restrict activities of 
the International Bank. 

Commopity Prices: Nearly all 
staple foodstuffs and raw materials 
ended the year close to, at, or even 
below, production costs. Thirteen basic 
commodities at British open market 
rates showed an average decline of 28% 
during 1930, and 54% from the 
1928-29 peak. Still further declines on 
temporarily overloaded spot markets are 
not impossible but further substantial 
recession of general levels is improbable 
An exception, however, must be made 
on certain organized commodities which 
have resisted the trend, notably coal, 
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which is down only 19% from the peak, 
and iron and steel, down only 12%. 
These are more apt to suffer a further 
adjustment downwards. With stable 
commodities at, or close to, the bottom, 
the principal necessity now is for a 
readjustment of the remaining associated 
values. This includes relatively high 
manufacturing and distribution costs, 
general wholesale and retail levels, and 
wage scales. 


Prices Lower 

A composite index of the wholesale 
price in 9 European countries shows a 
decline of 14% for the year. A com- 
posite retail index for 6 countries de 
clined less than 5%. In France the 
retail index actually is up 5%. Wages 
remained close to former peaks, labor 
so far preferring short-time work or the 
unemployment dole to consenting to a 
downward revision of wage scales 

The feature of the year end is the 
attempt of Germany and Italy to effect 
coordinated price-wage reductions. The 
efforts have been attended with some 
success. Apart from the internal benefit 
resulting from prompt decisive re- 
equilibration of related values, it 1s to 
be noted that the competitive ability of 
these 2 countries has proportionately 
increased. 

Commonpity Stocks: Europe holds 
a relatively small part of the world’s 
plethoric accumulations, excepting cer- 
tain congestions of rubber and non 
ferrous metals in England, and heavily 
swollen pithead stocks of coal in Ger- 
many, and to a less extent in Belgium. 
Generally, factory stocks and raw mate- 
rials have been reduced to levels pro 
portionate to restricted production; 
stocks of finished products likewise are 
low excepting, possibly, textiles. 

Among the distributing trades, ware- 
house and shelf stocks have been pro- 
gressively reduced during the year to 
levels consistent with hand-to-mouth 
buying. The need for eventual re 
stocking all along the line from factory 
to retail store is now among the 
brightest prospects for future revival 
and equally important to foodstuff and 
raw material producing countries. Re- 
stocking is not expected to develop, 
however, before wholesale and retail 
values are deflated to levels promising 
stability. As a result, manufacturing 
and merchandising activity probably 
will remain within the limits of current 
demand tor some time. Nevertheless, 


with stocks low, current demand can 


now be translated immediately into new 
production 

MOoneEY: 
cheap in lending countries, but borrow- 


Capital ts abundant and 


ing countries are suffering from acute 
stringency and disproportionately high 
Bank the 4 
western lending countries range from 
4 the self 
sufficient countries, including notably 
the Scandinavians, the rates range from 
34% to 4% 


such as Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, and 


costs rates in leading 


21% to 3%. in 5 largely 


In borrowing centers, 


Belgrade the rate varies from 5% to 
549%, the 


ranging upwards to a 


with remaining countries 
maximum in 
The 
range of private discount rates similarly 
24%. Mal-distribu 
tion and inequality of capital costs are 
fundamentally the 


paralysis of confidence resulting from 


Greece of 9%, and Bulgaria 10% 


runs trom 4°, to 


consequence of 


uncertain 


both political and 


conomi 
No mechanical or forcible means 


holds a 


ties 
of redistribution of capital 
promise for success before this paralysis 
of confidence The year 
opens, however, with already some re 


relaxes ncw 
laxation and the prospect of capital 
movement, East 
Europe and the Balkan countries with 
generously 


especially towards 


France contributing morc 


than heretofore 


Confidence Gaining 


YEAREND TRENDS: The autumn sea 


sonal revival failed to come 


expectations, due primarily to the out 


Bus! 


up to 


break of political disturbances 
ness confidence, however, been 
slowly gaining mid-November 
with sporadic evidence of actual im 


has 
since 
provement in individual industries 
Though unemployment has reached new 
record post-war levels, the rate of in- 
crease in recent weeks is below previous 
Given at least stability in other 
business in 


years. 
important 
Europe seems prepared to make the new 
year a turning point for more aggressive 
new departures. Conditions in the 
United States, the main 
cause of concern, the belief being gen 
eral that no improvement in Europe can 
go far as long as conditions in the 
United States hold a possibility of fur 
ther disintegration. Rapi 
even under most favorabl: 
is an improbability. On the other hand, 
incipient improvement may be expected 
to gain momentum concurrently with 


world areas, 


however, are 


ecovery 


conditions, 
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the progress of economic adjustments 
It is generally expected that conditions 
at this time next year will show ap- 
preciable gains—always providing no 
new developments, political or other- 
wise, occasion setbacks, 


Coal and Textile Strikes 


Threaten British Industry 


LONDON (By Cable )—With Christmas 
followed by a bank holiday, little busi- 
ness was done last week. This week 
opened quietly with all commodities 
slack except coal.. Stock markets are 
not active but the tone is better. The 
metal market was erratically active on 
the announcement of the tin restriction 
program. The price jumped to $605 
from the low of $585 registered before 
the holidays. 

Reduction of the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate in New York took London 
by surprise. It is generally interpreted 
as a gesture to reassure Wall Street 
rather than something of international 
significance, though it is expected it may 
cause a flow of French funds to New 
York, thus relieving the French gold 
drain on London 


Coal Troubles 


“The spread-over” scheme of work- 
ing in the coal industry has been ac- 
cepted in all districts but iocal troubles 
in South Wales threaten 2 stoppage 
when the present truce ends. In view 
of the large surplus stocks at the pit- 
heads in Germany and Poland waiting 
to gobble up British markets should the 
stoppage become effective, the British 
public is inclined to look upon pro- 
tracted disagreement between labor and 
owners as incredible in the present 
depression period. 

Lancashire mill owners face a major 
walkout if they persist in introducing 
the “more loom” system 

The death of Lord Melchett has de- 
pressed business men but affected only 
slightly quotation on Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., of which he was chair- 
man. Imperial Chemical is a $475 
million company controlling 45 sub- 
sidiary companies and with important 
interests in another 12. Lord Melchett 
was one of England's strongest pro- 
tagonists of rationalization, American 
business was perhaps most familiar with 
him as head of International Nickel and 
owner of the famous Frood mine in 
Canada. London expects Sir Harry 
McGowan to succeed Lord Melchett as 
chairman of Imperial Chemicals. 

The country faces the new year with 
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Statements from 
important industrialists lead to the fear 
that Britain is facing a return of the old 
wart between capital and labor with the 
normal citizen apathetic. Social services, 
excluding war pensions, cost $1,709 
millions last year compared with $316 
millions in 1911. On the other hand, 
Britain is gradually getting costs down 
by effecting rationalization and pursuing 
a more modern sales policy with the 
basic expectation that a better year is 
coming, 


restrained optimism 


Business in France 
Faces Year of Deflation 


Paris (By Cable )—France was carried 
well into 1931 on the momentum of 
the pronounced business boom of the 
preceding 2 years before the influence 
of world depression and reversal in its 
own domestic cycle began to take effect. 
During this period of steady decline of 
world prices, French domestic values 
continued upwards and reached new 
peaks under the influence of increased 
import tariffs and currency inflation. 
France consequently carries forward into 
the new year a swollen price structure. 
Where other countries now are looking 
to 1931 for recovery or stabilization, 
France faces a year of deflation through 


which the others already largely } 
passed. The beginning of deflat 
already was apparent in the closir 
weeks of 1930 and a distinct downw 
trend characterizes the year end. A\ 
age wholesale values dropped 1% d 
ing Christmas week alone. New « 
have been made on iron and steel pri 
and syndicated coal prices, long rigi 
held, are expected to be slashed 
Jan. 1. 

Business views the prospects ahe 
seriously, realizing that deflation ha 
become an economic necessity but tl 
no deflation is fundamentally possib! 
without the correction of certain con 


ditions which have grown up during 


the inflation period. Gold and cur 
rency expansion are considered suscept 
ble to relatively easy correction, 
condition which will partly tend to cur 
itself. The levels reached by publi 
expenditures, however, and the corre 
sponding burden of taxation are viewed 
with growing uneasiness since it is 
realized that the burden which was 
making itself felt even during the boon 
period, will prove crushing in a period 
of business contraction. 

The 1931 budget, as passed in com 
mittee on Christmas day, balances at $2 
billions. This is equivalent to $50 per 
capita, which is no reduction from pre 
ceding levels. The heavy charges in 





Pacifie & Atlantic 


“Ask Me ANOTHER” 


The man with the beard and the bowler hat is M. Steeg, new Premier of 
France. Completely surrounding him are French journalists. He has 


formed a 


new cabinet 
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International News 
Junius Kew 
The Doctor of Commerce returns 
ajter a quick tour of Europe 


curred by the French public debt are 
not immediately cumpressible, and then 
only in a relatively small degree if con- 
version operations are able to reduce 
the interest on the domestic debt during 
the year. Amortization schedules have 
been suspended and the corresponding 
nounts transferred to investment pro 
grams intended to stimulate national 
economic conditions. Further, no re- 
duction appears politically possible in 
the massive appropriations for national 
defense since these are supported by 
public opinion following the recent 
developments in Germany and Italy. 


High Cost of Defense 


Both industry and agriculture are 
clamoring, not only for a continuation 
of existing import tariffs, but for fur- 
ther increases. French bread grain 
duties are now the highest in the world 
With the farm vote representing the 
largest single political element and gen 
eral elections due in 1932, no party is 
prepared to sponsor deflation of these 
duties which directly influence living 
costs, wage scales, and :elated manu 
facturing costs. Similariy, any reduc- 
tion in freight rates, now 40% above 
pre-war levels, appears impossible since 
the federated railways this year are 
facing an $80 million deficit 

Business conditions during the com- 
ing year are not promising, though it is 
difficult to foresee issues and conse- 
quences which the unmistakable de- 
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flationary trend will bring up. Of great 
est importance to the immediate future 
is the decision of the government to 
sidetrack the budget bill when Parlia 
ment reconvenes on Jan. 13 in order 
to give the right of way to at least those 
sections of the national equipment pro 
gram for which treasury resources in- 
disputably are available. These, it is 
hoped, will alleviate steadily contracting 
industrial activity and rapidly increasing 
unemployment 


Italian Firms Skip 
Dividends, Build Reserves 


MILAN (By Cable) 
less good this year than last, with prices 
lower and sales fewer. Greater holiday 
consumption of foodstuffs, 
has caused a temporary setback to the 
price reduction program. Year end com 
pany meetings have voted an aggregate 
of only $3 millions in capital increases 
for 1931. There is a distinct tendency 
to skip dividends, even when carnings 
are good, in order to form reserves 


Holiday trade is 


however, 


against accumulating stocks, and lower 
sales. 
for higher protection. 

The Monte Amiata Quicksilver Com- 
pany, though expecting to declare a 
dividend for the first 8 months of 1930, 
has decided to await the report on the 
remaining 4 months before taking 
action. Stocks are accumulating and 
sales down. 

The tax on electricity (for lighting 
purposes ) been reduced 10 
tesimis and the $4 millions saved con- 
sumers will be paid by producers to the 
treasury. 

Passenger and freight trafhc on the 
state railways in 1929-30 were down; 
net earnings totaled $4,800,000 against 
$10,800,000 year before. 


The press continues to agitate 


has cen 


German Business Plans 


Vigorous Policy for 1931 


BERLIN (By Cable)——-The Christmas 
calm has completely dominated politics 
and business. Sentiment is largely 
shaped by 2 factors: unemployment 
which passed 4 millions and the new 
lows on the stock market. Reaction to 
the reduced discount rate in New York 
has scarcely passed the discussion stage 
Christmas trade, despite gloomy pro- 
phecies, was above expectations. While 
sales of luxuries declined from 20% 
to 30% compared with last year, sales 
of necessities, including clothing and 
shoes, showed remarkable resistance 


’ 


In many cases, volume scarcely dr pped 


below _ the hgure tor 929 though 


values dropped from 10% to 15% 
Bi 


depending on the fall in price 


the West 


Silberberg 


Reviewing last year 
leader, Drs 
Succ inctly 


man steel 


marized the wishes oi 


sponsible business ders for 


drastic reduction of 
the 


the present crisis for Germany 


coming year 


i 


duction costs as only way out of 


Carry 
ing out Bruening’s program of financial 
reform; balancing the budget, which ts 
bound to improve public and privat 


German credit abroad restoration ol 


individual responsibility of German 


business men now hampered by subsi 
and regulations of car 


dies CXCCSSIVC 


removal at the earliest possibl. 
the 


on 


tels; 
war pvgovernment 
life, 


restrictions on the 


moment of post 


restrictions economi notably 
housing regulations 
coal trade, and 


wage fe gulations 


Reparations Revisions 


The necessity for revision of repara- 
tions occupies a prominent part of all 
business One idea in 


annual surveys 


particular has gained wide acknowl 
edgement in Germany; that the coun 
try must put its commercial policy on 
an entirely new basis, and possibly, 
together with Austria, enter a prefer 
ential tariff 
European states (Jugoslovia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Hungary) and eventually 
abandon the most-favored-nation treat 
ment on farm products to oversea coun 
The 


various 


scheme with southeastern 


tries, including the United States 


scheme is now advocated by 


responsible business bodies, including 
the 
of the Essen district, the most industrial 


associated chambers of commerc 
ized part of Germany 

The agricultural community was re 
lieved by the last report of winter 
plantings which showed a decrease in 
rye acreage of 9.6% 
increase in wheat acreage of 
Reduced rye plantings are bound to 
help materially in disposing of the 
present unsalable the 
larger wheat acreage will further re 


and a par illel 


6.9% 


surplus while 
duce imports of foreign wheat 
The government bureau of business 
research, summarizing the contraction 
1930, 
millions 


of retail sales for shows a de 
cline of $750 Total 
sumers’ purchases have dropped from 
$12 billions in 1929 to $10.9 billions 
in 1930, the major part of the 9% 
drop being due to lower prices. Clear 
ance sales starting Jan. 2 are expected 
to bring the most drastic price cuts ever 
witnessed, should stimulate buying 


The number of jobless reached 


con 





These Companies believe in Business 
and The Business Week 


Among the new advertisers to appear in these pages 


during 1931, the following begin with this issue 





Blaw-Knox Company 
Mohawk Carpet Mills 
National Fireproofing Corporation 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc 
Chain Belt Company 
General American Tank Car Corporation 
Kelvinator Corporation 
Studebaker Pierce Arrow Corporation 
Gilbert Paper Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard and Co., Inc. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc. 































| Myrtle Desks give the added touch 
e of substantial dignity and good taste 
® that is expected in large offices of 
the great corporations of this coun- 
try. Installations of Myrtle Desks 
are going into the private, semi- 
private and general offices of this 
type. Dealers in all large centers. 
Names sent on request. 
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3,977,000 on Dec. 15, passed 4 
lions before Christmas, and is lik 
to reach, if not exceed, 4} millions | 
February. 

Despite the solemn condemnation 
subsidies for individual enterprises 
the government and leading industr 
organizations and the lack of fun 
the government seems unable to wit 
stand the combined pressure of « 
ployers and labor in distressed fir: 
whenever a closedown is the only alter 
native. Thus, the much disputed sub 
sidy for the Mansfeld Co., only copper 
mining concern in Germany, has bee: 
prolonged for 2 years after employees 
agreed to a further small wage cut 






















Latin Countries Face 
Mounting Unemployment 

CurisTMaS trade failed to bring any r 
markable stimulus to Latin American \ 





business and prospects for 1931 are onl) 
fair. 

Argentina particularly is hit by th 
psychological effect of depressed holi 
day business. Wheat for February dc 
livery has dropped to 474¢; corn for 
January delivery to 30¢. Wool is 
selling at 10¢. More widely depress 
ing is the very low exchange value on 
the peso. 

Exports of all grains for the year 
are 50% below the total for 1929 
Shipping, railroad freight revenues 
handling labor and insurance all ar 
feeling the effects of curtailed business 















No Help Wanted 


With unemployment mounting, th« 
government has increased the visa fe« 
to keep seasonal workers, who com« 
principally from Spain, out of th 
country during the harvest season and 
so increase domestic employment. Th: 
supply of labor now unemployed in th 
country is estimated to be large enough 
to handle this season’s harvests. 
Christmas trade in Chile was morc 
animated. The tariff increase further 
stimulated business in a number of 
articles on which retailers are buying 
heavily from abroad before the tariti 
becomes effective. 

Since Dec. 20, Chile has had an 
Agricultural Export Board which is to 
distribute export premiums, encourag¢ 
increased import duties and fix whole 
sale and retai. prices on agricultural 
products. 

Conditions in Brazil have not changed 
materially. Plans are formulating for 
the Coffee Congress to be held in Sad 
























Paulo. Unemployment is increasing. 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Buys Into Germany 


THe American typewriter and office 
equipment industry is getting a foot- 
hold in Germany on something of the 
basis on which General Motors entered 
that country lest year through absorption 
f the German Opel automobile com- 


Va 


pany. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher, one of the 
largest and oldest manufacturers of 


typewriters and office machines, has not 
bought outright but has secured a 
substantial financial interest in the 
Mercedes Buromaschinen-Werke A.-G. 
Officially, the pact provides for the ex 
change between the two companies of 
technical rights and manufacturing in- 
formation. According to Philip D. 
Wagoner, president of the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Co., the Mercedes com- 
pany will continue its business as a 
separate and distinct company, main- 
taining its present sales organization 
and its full line of products and will 
carry out its existing and future sales 
and service agreements. 

The Mercedes company is one of the 
larger of a great number of office equip- 









Wide World 





Back Home 


Charles S. Dewey, American fi- 
nancial advisor to Poland, returns 
to this country after straightening 
out that country’s finances 
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ment manufacturers in Germany. Be- 
sides typewriters, the company manu- 
factures a bookkeeping machine and 
a calculating machine. Normal annual 
production of typewriters is 15,000, 
which is second to the Continental 
Typewriter Co (Wanderer-Werke) 
which has an annual production of 
nearly 30,000 machines. Total 
production of typewriters in Germany 
is normally 200,000, of which some 
65,000 are exported. 

Production of the 
United States in a normal year reaches 
900,000, of which 2 of the largest com 
panies produce about 300,000 
Annual exports to Germany average 
15,000. 

Business is inclined to look upon the 


typewriters in 


each 





annual | 


| 


new move by Underwood as another | 
° ° ° 4 ° | 
indication that Americans are running | 


no risks of. losing valuable markets if 
tariffs in Europe should become pro 
hibitive. 
duction has made it possible to manu- 
facture office equipment in this country 
at a price low enough to hurdle the rea- 
sonable German tariff and 
with German products. 


England Expects Dagenham 
To Cut Ford Prices 


THE worried British automobile manu 


So far, American mass pro-| 





compe tec 


| 


facturer is still speculating over Ford 


developments at Dagenham (The Busi- 
ness Week, Dec. 10, 1930). Popular 
gossip is linked with fact by the editors 
of the staid London Economist. 
Despite the fact that the Ford Cana- 
dian factory has supplied all the Domin- 
ions heretofore, it is possible now that 
some rearrangement may be brought 
about by which the enlarged British 
company will acquire the Canadian 
rights to territories which could be 
better served from Dagenham. Prece- 


dent: General Motors’ New Zealand as- | 


sembly works formerly supplied from 
G. M.’s Canadian plant now depends 
on the company’s Luton, England, fac- 
tory. 

More vital to American dealers com- 
peting over tariffs is the discussion of 
probable Ford prices when Dagenham 
is in full production: 

“Theoretically, there is no reason why 
the Ford percentage of European car 
registrations should stand at 18 when 
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Superior Fences 
For Factories 


Stewart Fences have been 
the standard of Fence value 
since 1886 Noted for 
beauty of design strength 
long life, low cost 

You can depend upon receiv 
ing the best service from 
Stewart from designing to 


installation 

Specialists in 
S. A. 
Fence 


Stewart Fence 

all sections of the U 

Write for Factory 
Catalog 

THE STEWART IRON 
WORKS ©0., Ine. 

733 Stewart Block, Cincinnatl, 0. Pq 
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BOND 


In this all rag content bond the 
beauty and charm of the old “hand 
made” paper has been combined 
with the uniform quality of present 
day methods of modern papermak- 
ing. Lancaster Bond is the “Aris- 
tocrat” of papers for business sta- 
tionery. Its crisp, crackling texture, 
a quality that at once distinguishes 
it as an “Aristocrat of Bonds” 
cannct fail to reflect the mind and 
character of a high grade institu- 
tion. Lancaster Bond is a 100% 
new rag paper and is one of the 
very best papers made in this 


country. 


way GILBERT PAPER COMPANY., Menasha, Wis. 
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| Ford registrations in the United St 

| stands at 40. Given the same advant 

in price, which is chiefly responsiblc 

|Ford predominance in America 

| which has not been available in Eur 

| these is no reason why Ford should ; 

joccupy a similar predominating | 

ition in Britain and on the Contin 

[In America, the price of $495 m 

|outweigh almost every other conside: 
tion in the mind of the average pot 
tial car buyer; in European market 
chiefly owing to the enormous tarifi 

| barriers, the imported Ford has to « 

| pete solely on its merits.” 

The average price of the Ford ran; 
of models in England now is $ 
Britain believes that when the Dage 
ham plant is running to capacity 
|may be reduced to $610. 
| Announcement was made in Lond 
Dec. 20 that Sir William Morris 
manufacturer of Britain's most popula 
automobile, will offer the British market 
its first $500 car. It will be a 2-seater « 
the lines of the so-called baby cars | 
will be larger than many of the sma 
cars now popular in England. 


Northwestern Europe Has 


Its Own Tariff Truce 


WHILE Geneva's idea of a tariff truc 
which will embrace all of continenta 
Europe is still being batted back and 
various groups of states in Central and 
Eastern Europe are striving at an eco 
nomic union which so far is only 
partly successful, 6 states in northwest 
ern Europe have signed a separate tariti 
truce. 

Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ar 
sworn now not to raise existing taritt 
rates nor introduce new ones without 
consulting one another. Holland, Bel 
gium, and Luxembourg had alread) 
signed the Geneva truce which is con 
| ditional on universal ratification by 
the governments of the 17 European 
nations which considered the pact, some 
thing altogether unlikely in the present 
depression period. 


New Wool Sales Plan 
Aimed Against Imports 
THe changes in selling policy an- 


nounced by National Wool Marketing 
Corp. are designed to give wool offered 


,by domestic cooperative producers an 


advantage over imports. 
Prices are to be adjusted to under 
quote those possible on imported wool 
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of equal quality after freight and duty 
are paid. Arbitrary price-fixing is evi- 
dently to be abandoned and the general 
plan of under-selling imports substi- 
tuted to prevent dangerous accumula- 
tion of stocks. 

The new proccdure is expected to 
permit the domestic market to adjust 
itself more readily to foreign compe- 
tition, to strengthen confidence in 
domestic growers; may move much of 
the stock now on hand before spring 
and summer bring the new clip into 
the market. 


No Dumping Expected 

While Roger Gillis, president of 
Federal Farm Board Cooperative, says 
that the plan anticipates no dumping of 
wool on domestic markets, no mention 
is made of what might happen should 
foreign producers decide to dump wool 
here, in which event the new policy of 
underselling would cause important 
losses. 

National Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion handled 38% of total U. S. wool 
clip, 125 million pounds of wool, in 
1930, an increase of 350% above 
volume handled by all cooperatives in 
1929. It now has 26 member coopera- 
tives with 35,000 individual members. 


Copper Is Squeezing Out 
The High-Cost Producers 


For the first time in its history, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. has just 
published its production costs, showing 
that, on the basis of October operations, 
it spent 8.63¢ a pound, after all charges, 
to make electrolytic copper; 7.18¢ a 
pound before depreciation, interest, and 
taxes. At current market prices, this 
means a profit of slightly over 14¢ a 
pound—and Anaconda claims to be the 
lowest cost copper producer of them all 

It becomes clear that, at present quo 
tations, few small copper producers can 
operate without loss. Even some large 
companies find production hardly profit- 
able. ‘ 

Estimates of 1929 indicated that 
two-thirds of the world’s output of that 
year was produced at costs up to 10¢ 
a pound, the level around which copper 
has been selling for some time this 
year; that half of the world’s tonnage 
cost less than 9¢ a pound to put on 
the market. Among American-owned 
companies producing that low-cost half 
in 1929 were Kennecott, Utah, Chile, 
Cerro de Pasco, United Verde Exten- 
sion. Costs for 1930 are not believed 
to be much different. Some economies 


have been introduced during the last 
year but their effect has often been oft 
set by declines in value of copper by 
products and other metals with whic! 
copper is produced 

Canadian and African may easily lea 


the market if copper stays comparatively 


low. The mines of Northern Rhodesia 
with their ore reserves of more than 
300 million pounds, 4}% copper 


perhaps 400 millions in a few years 
perhaps 1,000 millions by the end of 
the decade—confront the market with 
a production cost calculated at about 
8¢ a pound London delivery 


Katanga, 151,000 Tons 

Low costs have been reported from 
Africa's Katanga enterprise controlled 
by Belgian capital—and its 1929 output 
totalled 151,000 tons, 1,000 tons greater 
than Chile's, 3,000 tons greater than 
Utah's. Its production for the first 6 
months of 1930 went above 65,000 tons 
of copper. 

Canada’s rich Froode mine, owned by 
International Nickel, another candidate 
for leadership, makes low costs in 
evitable by producing its copper largely 
as a by-product of nickel and platinum 
Productive capacity is estimated at 120 
000 tons of copper a year. 


Survey of November Business by Federal Reserve Districts 


(Changes from preceding month with no adjustment for seasonal or secular trend, 
but allowing for differing number of business days excepting in department store trade.) 

















Department | li Prime 
Federal Reserve General Commercial Time Check Store Building Commercial Sarings | Ineurance Commercial 
Districts Business Loans Deposits | Payments | Sales Contracts Failures | Deposits Sales Loan Rates(C ites) 
Boston Slightly +3.8% +0.9% 9% | 5% Home—9% Number + 11.8% | +5.8% | i—4\% 
slower | Total—18.6% | Value—40% Unchanged 
New York Alittle | +4.8% | 1.7% 20.5% 12% | Home—18.4% | Number—2.8% +4.2% +7.6% | t'y 4% 
less active | Total—19.6% Value +0.2% Slightly more 
PHILADELPHIA Slower +1.1% | 44.2% | —12.1% 11% | Home—13.8% | Number—17.3% les | 34% 44% 
rotal—15.4% Value+16% | hasier 
' 
CLEVELAND Duller 0.1% 0.5% 11.3% 15% | Home—20.4% | Number—1.4% +7. 6% 4 -5% 
} Total—1.8% Value+26.4% | Unchanged 
RicHMoNnD Somewhat | Same | 0.8% 6.1% | 12% Home—16.1% | Number+7.5% | +4.5% 4—5% 
less active | | Total—36.2% Value+30.2% | Easier 
ATLANTA Not much +0.7% | 0.4% 10.8% | 15% Home—8.3% Number + 21% +3.4% 1 -H% 
change | Total + 37.5% Value—3% Unchanged 
Cuicaco Slower | 0.5% | 1.5% 11.2% 6% | Home—5.2% Number—2% | +1. 2% 4—4 4% 
| | | Total—18.8% | Value—25.7' | Unchanged 
St. Louis Less +1.8% | Same | —9.6% 9% Home—12.1% | Number—15.6% | le | —4 14° 
active | | | Total— 47% Value + 19.7% | Sane 
MINNEAPOLIS Shehtly lt nehanged’ +2.1% | 4.1%] 5% Home—7 6% Number + 5.3% +2. 9% 4 -41,% 
| duller | | Total—2.7% Value+3.1% Unchanged 
| — . . = Sas = 
Kansas Crry A little +1% | +0.5% 7.9% | 6% Home—14.4% | Number + 35% +3% 5. 3% 4',— 5% 
less active | Total—29.9% Value + 42.5% same 
- . = 5 id dientetneniatieal 
DALLAS Duller | 0.8% | +0.7% 11.7% 8% Home—41.7% | Number+ 93% +0.1% © 6% 5- 514% 
| Total—7.8% | Value+32.2% Little change 
San FRANCISCO Less +1% +0.3% 8.3% 8% | 15% Number— 1.9% 1.2% lg 
active | Value—28.4% Shghtly easier 
! SS ee SS ———_—_—=—<—<—<$—$<— ——————_—_—_—_——————— — = 
Unrrep STaTes Less +2% 0.5% | 16% 4% | Home—16% | Number+3% +3% Slightly 
active | Total — 18% Value + 6% easier 
| | 
/ —EEE ——Eee 








The Business Week summary from original material: Federal Reserve system statistics jor department store sales, 

check payments, money rates, and reporting banks; cooperation of 10 Federal Reserve banks jor districts noted for 

savings deposits and other indicators; building figures from F. W. Dodge, commercial failures from Dun’s, and 
insurance data from Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
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THE closing week of the year 1930 
gives little evidence of any significant 
change in the general business situa- 
tion. The holidays have resulted in 
further curtailment of the low level of 
productive activity, while commodity 
markets show uneven tendencies of 
strength in cotton and copper and weak- 
ness in wheat and sugar. Final reports 
on November department store sales 
show little change from October to 
November though the normal trend is 
upward, but department store inven- 
tories in November were the lowest 
for the season in the past five years. 
A preliminary report of December re- 
tail trade in New York City indicates 
a holiday trade less than 57% smaller 
than a year ago, with volume of sales 
approximately equal to 1929. The 
Business Week Index of Business Ac- 
tivity shows a slightly upward tendency 
during the final week of the year due 
principally to the sustained volume of 
construction, check payments, and car 
loadings. The adjusted index stands 
at 77.8% of normal compared with 
the revised figure of 76.9% the pre- 
ceding week and 91.8% a year ago, 
when a sharp drop occurred. 


Steel Products 


The limited demand for steel prod- 
ucts has caused a larger number of 
shutdowns than normal during the holi- 
day week. Since operations have been 
closely coordinated with weekly speci- 
fications, it was possible to operate the 
ingot industry at barely a fourth of its 
capacity during the past week, according 
to Dow, Jones. Translated in terms 
of normal expectations of production, 
this rate of operation is equal to 41.1% 
of normal output compared with 50.2% 
the preceding week. The decline in 
the operating rate of the steel ingot 
industry from about 80% of capacity 
in February to little more than 35% 
in December has been swift and steady, 
with the exception of a period of hesi- 
tation during the summer months when 
considerable optimism existed, based on 
the prospects of business recovery in the 
fall. Trade papers predict a 50% of 
capacity rate to be reached by the end 
of January on the basis of the delayed 
rail orders, public and utility projects, 
and automobile tonnage now in sight. 

Tinplate production continues active. 
Structural steei orders totaled only 9000 
tons for the week, though new projects 
requiring 65,000 tons appeared. It is 
anticipated that the construction indus- 
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What the Figures Show 
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Latest Preceding Year 
THE BUSINESS WEEK INDEX Week Week Ago 

OF GENERAL ACTIVITY............... "77.8 +76.9 91.8 
Production 
Steel Mill Operation (% capacity).......... 24 34 40 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily aver- 

age in thousands, 4 weeks basis)........ .. $9,344 $9,132 $13,565 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). *1,553 +1,464 1,893 
Petroleum (daily average, 1,000 bbls.). 2,127 +2,202 2,608 

| Total Electric Power (millions K.W.H.).... *1,700 *1,885 1,750 
| Trade 
Car Loadings (daily average, all classes, 1,000 
A dhcbartasomia than shencassunies: 119 124 140 
\ Check Payments (outsideN. Y.City,millions) $4,993 $5,436 $5,115 
Mo in Circulation (daily average, 

Dc ivendeedbans 440 heedee0deeesesus $4,977 $4,870 $5,021 
Wheat Receipts (1,000 bushels)............. 5,736 4,725 4,829 
Cotton Receipts (1,000 bales)............... 282 348 276 
Cattle Receipts (1,000 head)................ *111 +158 112 
Hog Receipts (1,000 head).................. *390 528 431 
Wool Receipts (1,000 Ib.)..... 2... 6. cece 2,574 4,711 7,296 

_ Prices (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). $0.70 $0.71 $1.22 
| Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.).......... $0.098 $0.097 $0.173 
Iron and Steel (composite, ton)............ $31.66 $31.66 $35.88 
| Copper (electrolytic, Ib.)................... $0.102 $0.099 $0.178 
| All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926-100).. 79.0 79.4 93.1 
Finance 
Total Loans and Discounts, Federal Reserve 

reporting member banks (millions). .... . $16,200 $16,258 $17,305 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve report- 

ing member banks (millions)............ $8,421 $8,517 $9,374 
Brokers’ Loans, New ork Federal Reserve 

member banks (raillions)................ $1,919 $3,424 
Federal Reserve System Ratio.............. 73.0 69.6 
Stocks Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, 1,000 

Te er eee epee 9,425 19,191 13,053 
Stock Prices (N. Y. Times, average 50 stocks) $142.14 $144.12 $198.60 
Bonds Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, par value, 

a ami ateatab at ee peat ite fy $43,227 $65,746 $40,644 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). $94.23 $93.32 $93.76 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average). . 2.0% 2.3% 5.5% 
Interest Rates—Time Loans (daily average). 2}-2}%  2}-231% 445% 
Business Failures (Dun, number)........... 457 604 396 
*Preliminary tRevised 











try will again claim first place as a steel 
consumer, thereby displacing the auto- 
motive industry which has ranked first 
in the past two years. Undoubtedly the 
impetus given by national, state and 
local governments to public construc- 
tion partly explains this renewed prom- 
inence of the industry, which will likely 
be retained in 1931. 


Building Construction 


The upward tendency of the building 
construction figures is due to the sub- 
stitution of a larger volume of con- 
tracts for the most recent week for the 
smaller volume reported five weeks ago 





in both our adjusted index and in our 
computation of the daily average based 
on a moving four-week period. Hence, 
the adjusted index rose from 57.9% of 
normal to 60.8%. The holiday week 
brought a shrinkage in residential con- 
tracts awarded, so that the daily average 
falls 17% behind that of November. 
Total contracts for the 37 states re- 
ported by F. W. Dodge for the first 
22 business days of December run 15% 
behind November on a daily average 
basis and 26% behind December, 1929. 
The New York metropolitan area con- 
tracts during the past week were so 
small that the daily average for Decem- 
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her to date now runs behind that of 
November, though the residential 
awards still constitute about 50% of the 
total awards. 

Bituminous coal operators stepped up 
production during the week preceding 
the Christmas holidays by 6%, so that 
our adjusted index of this series rose 
from 68.1% of normal to 71.9%. 

Crude oil production closes the year 
with operations on a par with 1926, 
as a result of strenuous efforts to curb 
output in the states by proration ar- 
rangements. 

The decline in electric power pro- 
duction for the week of Dec. 27 re- 
flects the holiday shutdowns of indus- 
trial plants, which were probably more 
widespread than normal. Our adjusted 
index of this series stands at 90.99% of 
normal compared with 93.19% the pre- 
ceding week. 


Car Loadings 

Car loadings for the week preceding 
Christmas declined as customary for the 
season, total loadings falling 49% during 
the week, while the two major groups, 
miscellaneous and merchandise _less- 
than-carlot, fell off 7%. Our adjusted 
index based on these latter two groups 
moved fractionally lower, from 76.5% 
of normal to 76.2%. The year just 
closing has been a severe one for the 
railroads, with freight volume estimated 
to be 13% below 1929 and 11% be- 
low 1928, while passenger traffic de- 
clined to the lowest of the past 20 
years. Estimates of loadings for the 
first quarter of 1931 have been made 
by the Shippers’ Advisory Boards of 
the Atlantic and Southeast states, both 
of which anticipate decreases from the 
first quarter of 1930. 

Check payments fell off approxi- 


mately 10% in the group of 141 cities 
including financial centers and the 131 
cities excluding such centers, though 
New York City showed a 12% decline 
from the preceding week, influenced by 
government quarterly financing. The 
volume of checks im the 131 cities now 
falls less than 39% behind a year ago 
and exceeds the same week of the years 
1922 through 1927. Our index, based 
on the volume of checks debited in 140 
cities excluding New York City, in- 
creased from 85% of normal to 89.7%, 
reflecting the high level of the pre- 
ceding week, with which an average 
is struck, rather than any increase in 
trade for the week just closed. 


Money in Circulation 


The daily average volume of money 
in circulation gained $107 millions 
within a week's time, concluding a spec- 
tacular rise of nearly $500 millions 
within a span of 6 weeks. Unfor- 
tunately, this expansion cannot be ac- 
counted for by trade and employment 
activity alone. The increase of nearly 
half a billion dollars in currency out- 
side of the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Banks is probably due chiefly to 
the fears of banking security, leading 
to large withdrawals from many insti- 
tutions. Our index, adjusted for price 
variations, seasonal and normal year-to- 
year growth, has risen from 106.7% 
of normal to 109%. 


Commodity Prices 


Liquidation on the grain markets 
drove prices of July wheat, all deliver- 
ies of corn, deferred futures of oats, 
and March and July rye to new lows 
for the season. A year of support by 
the Stabilization Corp. finds wheat 
prices over 50¢ a bushel lower than a 
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The Index 


The weekly index of general busi- 


ness activity, first of its kind, is 
compiled by The Business Week 
from 8 series of weekly figures 
steel mill operations, building 
contracts, bituminous coal pro- 
duction, electric power output, | 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, and 
currency in circulation 
the current level of the average 
daily physical volume of busi 
ness as compared with the normal 
for the season and the year. Nor 
mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general | 
business activity should be if the | 
usual seasonal changes and year- | 
to-year growth had occurred. For | 
further explanation see The Busi- 
ness Week, May 7, 1930, p. 39. 


It shows 





























year ago, though lack of such support 
would probably have meant prices more 
nearly approaching the low levels of 
Liverpool and Winnipeg. Grain ex 
ports have been declining rapidly, sinc 
prices here are far above the export 
level. Cotton prices have shown con- 
siderable firmness in spite of the de- 
pressing news from other commodity 
markets and of declining exports. Tin 
prices have advanced on news of ex 
port curtailment agreement. Copper 
prices have strengthened, though large 
producers continue to refrain from the 
market, holding out for 11¢, instead of 
the prevailing 10}¢ of custom smelters 
The export price has been raised to 
10.80¢ without diminution of foreign 
sales. 

The general wholesale price indexes 
of Fisher and the National Fertilizer 
Association turn in opposite directions 
for the week of Dec. 27, the former 
continuing a downward trend and the 
latter showing a fractional increase. 

Bank credit contraction continues as 
investments in United States securities 
and commercial loans fail to be out- 
weighed by the slight rise of security 
loans and other investments. Our ad- 
justed index of commercial loans re- 
mains practically unchanged at 105.5% 
of normal, compared with 105.3% the 
preceding week. 

Commercial failures declined in num- 
ber during the past weck, but since 
only 5 days were covered in the period, 
a direct comparison with the preceding 
week can be made only on the basis of 
daily averages, when a slight declining 
tendency is noted. 








THE moderate buoyancy with which the 
securities markets floated over the end 
of the year reflected the occurrence of a 
sufficient number of favorable events to 
kindle a little optimism in Wall Street. 
There was not enough of it to counter- 
act the continued lassitude of business 
and drive stocks far upward above the 
point near the year’s lows, which was 
reached during the week. But it did add 
a faint touch of sweetening to the un- 
mourned 1930. 

Presidential announcement of agree- 
ment upon an Eastern railroad consoli- 
dation plan greatly strengthened the rail 
shares, leaders in the 1930 bear market. 
Those of the companies involved rose 
1 to 6 points almost immediately. 


Easier Funds Promised 


More definite assurance of easier and 
more plentiful funds during early 1930, 
foreshadowed last week by the reduction 
of the New York Reserve Bank's redis- 
count rate, caused many to find the new 
year a little more promising than it had 
previously seemed. While business has 
its fingers crossed, it is hoping that the 
Reserve system will go far enough to 
give substantial encouragement and aid. 

These two developments combined to 
help along the feeble rally in bonds 
which started last week, and issues in 
many sections of the list rose further. 
The imperative need of a bond market 
of some strength to finance business be 


Money and the Market 


fore recovery can attain very great scope 
is widely realized. 

Both markets also were relieved of 
selling for purposes of establishing tax 
losses. The strength of reinvestment de- 
mand for both junior and senior securi- 
ties is somewhat obscured thus far, but 
it may further aid prices within the next 
few days. 

Call money firmed sharply this week, 
rising to 4% for the first time since 
May 1. Other money rates were vir- 
tually unchanged in the open market. 
The Cleveland Reserve Bank reduced 
its discount rate to 3% ; Boston brought 
its rate down to 24%. Members of the 
New York clearing house association re- 
duced the rate to be paid on demand 
deposits. This move was followed by 
some other clearing house associations. 

The sharp rise in the call money rate 
was partly explainable by end-of-the- 
year window dressing and other year- 
end withdrawals by banks. But the un- 
usually large shifting of funds occurring 
at the present time is also partly re- 
sponsible. This development is having 
an important effect upon banking and, 
in time, is almost certain to affect the 
long-term investment market as well as 
the short-term market. 

The shifting of funds from small 
to large banks has been going on for 
some time, is due to a variety of causes, 
is accelerated just now by the general 
nervousness of the public. Huge de- 





posit increases are coming to the larger 
savings and commercial banks. T! 
shift has been particularly marked wit 
the arrival of the first of the year, mal 
ing it possible to move funds witho 
loss of interest. 


Savings Banks Busy 

In New York City big mutual savin; 
banks have been opening new account 
at an unprecedented rate, and mutu 
banks in Boston, Hartford and Philade! 
phia have shown unusual growth. T! 
7 large Loop banks in Chicago ha\ 
gained millions in savings recent) 
while 200 outlying banks lost 10% o! 
their deposits in 3 months between sun 
mer and fall bank calls. Large number 
of smaller banks have come under t! 
wing of Loop institutions. 

One result of this shifting of funds 
is that smaller banks have been forced 
to sell bonds and larger ones receiving 
the new deposits have been hesitant t 
invest them at once because of uncer 


tainty as to their permanence. But th: 
long-term aspect contains favorabl: 
elements. Investments will be repur 


chased in time, strengthening bonds 
enlarging supply of mortgage money 
All of these factors constitute power 
ful arguments for the optimistic, though 
Wall Street and investors everywher« 
find the time element the difficult one to 
judge as the old year closes, and the new 
begins. Conservatives, flocking under 
the “show me” banner, point to dangers 
of interregnum developments, are keep- 
ing most of their money on the sidelines 
and advising friends to do the same. 
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The Market Day by Day 
Daily Price Index of 90 Stocks 

(Standard Statistics Company) 
| 1926 = 100 
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MOUNTAINS versus MOLEHILLS 


Tue VAST, crafty Soviet hulk had schemed to undermine United States business; 
to wreck thz solid industrial structure, by its wheat selling maneuvers . . . so in 
timated the daily press in page after page. A week ago, we reviewed the story 
behind this Russian “hedging” operation, and the calm, sound way in which The 


Business Week had reported it for you. 


Tat SOVIET BUGABOO, shouted across columns of space in the dailies occupied 
but one page in The Business Week, equivalent to about two-thirds a newspaper 
column. Here was the concise and thorough picture of just what did occur; what 


it meant; how it affected the American wheat market. 


News in The Business Week is compact and accurate — because you, and other 
leaders of this nation’s business affairs, simply cannot afford to spend hours in 
digging out the pertinent facts vital to your business knowledge, from tons of 
general reading matter. Everyone should keep abreast of the daily news—but 
getting the information behind the news when you need it, is another picture. 


That is the especial job you have delegated to The Business Week. 


Consiper the pages of this week's issue. Back of these news stories stand facts, 
investigations, reporting, checking by authorities—and then final interpretation 
by business experts. Here is no drab clipping service; no paste-pot publication; no 


re-hash of old news under new heads. 


SINCE you helped set the tempo of The Business Week by your unique preferences, 
we feel that there is a strong bond which holds you and your 74,999 fellow leaders 
of business to our pages. That being true, there is certainly an opportunity for you to 
profit by the combined dominance. If the influence, power and purchasing capacity 
of these men can aid in your own business plans, then, there’s no finer place to put 


your story across than in the advertising pages of The Business Week. 
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The Dublin Letters 


To James W. Dublin’s Sister Martha 
On a Variety of Momentous Matters 


The New House, 
Hepzibah, N. H. 
November, 1928 

Dear Marty: 

Here we are at the new house. We 
like it. I like it so much I am planning 
to die in the north room—say along in 
the 1950's, 

Of course we are not settled yet. It 
will take another year or more to get the 
inside looking as if we had lived in the 
house for 3 generations and probably 
5 years more to get the outside bulbed, 
shrubbed and planted so that those 
motorists who stray up our back road 
will choke up and point and exclaim: 
“Look, Bertha! What a wonderful 
place!’ You know: that who-do-you- 
s'pose-owns-it effect. 

The pink lustre you sent Jen arrived 
safely and tickled her. She will write 
you as soon as she gets her sleeves rolled 
down again. 

I suppose you will skip all this so as 
to get down to the portion about Derb 
and I might as well not have written it. 

Well, Jen had a long talk with Derby 
when she was in New York. She hi- 
jacked most of his secret out of him. 

Now that she has spread the loot in 
front of me it doesn’t look like so much. 
I—and my sore tooth—feel much better 
toward the young guy than when I last 
wrote you. 

Derb has got into what he thinks is 
trouble. Miss Deane, the fascinating 
female you feared was going to mangle 
your boy with matrimony has performed 
just as I guaranteed. She is not going 
to marry Derb. She has turned her 
lovely and impetuous back on him. 
Miss Deane has trapped herself a 
Long Island polo-player who, I sup- 
pose, makes Derb look a mite poor in 
pocket and too colorless for the roto- 
grav ures. 

Simultaneous with this sabotage in 
his amour department, Derb was be- 
reaved of $1,700 bucks in the stock 
market. 

My diagnosis of our young feller is 
that he is in rebellion against his own 
sins and the slights of a dirty world 
He desires to hit back. Being brok:, in 
debt, gal-snubbed and altogether sick to 
his stomach with surprise that he could 
be punched*in so many different places 
at once, he had no other gesture of pro 
test left but to resign. 
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This sort of hysteria, or typhoon in 
the brain-pan, will probably be difficult 
for you to make any sense out of. You 
would argue, oh well, things have gone 
wrong, but you still have a nice position 
with your uncle. Hold on to it and 
brighter days will come. 

But there is a certain class of human 
offshoot that can’t readjust their mental 
and spiritual contraption that way. 
These to-hell-with-it people have no pa- 
tience and no talent for the mending 
processes. When the roof begins to 
leak on their hopes and optimisms and 
the walls of their ardent castles crack 
open they would rather make a complete 
ruin out of their lives—then spit on the 
debris and walk off to another building 
site to start over again. 

Nothing but a swell wreck will satisfy 
Derb right now probably. He craves 
drammer, Perhaps we ought to look on 
for a couple of acts before walking out 
on him. 

May I insert a word of warning here? 
Dor.'t wring your hands at Derb fox his 
stock market fumble. He is self- 
conscious enough that the master-minds 
hung the goose-pimple on him and 
gobbled up all his marbles. He can hear 
us talking about him behind his back 
His pride is as limp as flags on a rainy 
Fourth of July. For yeu to pen Derb 
4 pages containing the Big Lesson 
would, in his opinion, be no way to 
show your love. 

Derb is not the boy gambler you 
possibly take him to be. His Wall St. 
sortie was more an act of patriotism 
than a mean low desire to hack himself 
off a slab of easy dough. He is a vic- 
tim of publicity 

For the past 3 or 4 years the U.S.A. 
has been advertising itself to its citizens 
by means of the greatest advertising 
campaign ever staged in the publicized 
world. 

This campaign is more extensive, 
more continuous, more loaded with 
documentary evidence and telling news 
even than the one which pulled together 
our national psychology into a resolve to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

It is selling Prosperity. Prosperity 
for Everybody—the rich, the poor, the 
young, the old, the bright, the dumb. 
You don't have to know much of ary- 
thing to deal yourself in on the bar- 
becue. All you need is a little margin. 









It is selling the idea that the best wa, 
to get Prosperity is to be More Pr 


perous. It has the excitement exact 
where we like to have it—right in t! 
old bank-roll. It has the univers 
come-on, which is a blanket invitati: 
to everybody to pull up a chair at ¢! 
groaning board of our nation’s abu: 
dance and crash the pie. 

Derb merely enlisted with all the m 
lions of other loyal citizens who belic\ 
the United States has at last made goo 
in a big way. Which means nothing les 
than every man a_ millionaire 
Mellon. 

Derb is going to come out of tl 
trimming in fine shape. Some day Wa! 
St. will act peculiar. It will sudden} 
up-end itself and the prices of stocks 
will slide into the East River. A goodl) 
number of our best people will get th 
Rinso. Then Derb will bump into oodles 
of folks who lost $250,000, $500,000 
$2,000,000 or so. Derb will swell up 
put his thumbs in the armholes of his 
vest and say: “Well, they only nicked 
me for $1,700 bucks.” 

Thus he'll get credit for being 
Smart Young Egg. 

How’s everything with you? 

Much love, 


witt 


Jim 


First Aid to 
Mr. Derby Thomas 


The Neu House 
Hepzibah, N. H 


November, 1928 


Dear Derb: 

Your Aunt Jen tells me you have a 
prolapsus of the exchequer. Enclosed 
find check for $2,000.00. Also note 


covering the amount which you will 
please sign and mail to me. 
J. W. D. 


To Mr. George Clark 
Regarding Mr. Thomas 


The New House 
Hepzibah, N. H 
November, 1928 
Dear George: 

A fast scribble to say that I have at 
hand a letter from Derby Thomas. He 
reports being fearfully busy. So much 
so that he can’t resign as soon as he 
had expected. 

I have no idea what you dug up to 
involve him in such a dizzy whirl of 
work, but I thank you nevertheless. 


Keep him hustling. Where there's 
hustle there’s hope. 
With my usual solid regards, Jim. 
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smoothly, without friction, lost motion or inefhiciency—the 
selection and training of men; budgeting and planning 
ahead in business; how to make full use of your bank; the 
use of economics in business; how to think out your busi 
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others. 
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What Every 
Young Business Man 


Should Know 


ONE unfortunate thing about this depression is 
that it has upset so many of the younger fellows 
who started on their business careers during 
the past five years. They have learned the facts 
of life for the first time. In 1921 they were 
just about getting into long pants or out 
of college. Then “the war” explained every- 
thing. Now they are having their first real 
experience of those mysterious processes of 
the modern economic system which we ascribe 
to a statistical stork called the business cycle 
because we are still very young. The old boys 
have been all through it several times before, 
feel it less keenly, and take it as a matter of 
course. But for the young ones the world has 
suddenly gone sour and they are taking it 
rather hard, like the first cigar or the first dis- 
appointment in love. 

This has its good side, for the adolescent dis- 
illusionments of youth concerning the perfec- 
tions of our economic system help prevent us 
from being too complacent about its defects. 
But since the future of basiness depends upon 
these younger men, it is important that their 
spirit be not broken by the shock. They need 
the comfort and reassurance of men of con- 
structive insight to make them feel, not that 
these things are inevitable and to be accepted, 
but that they are an opportunity and a challenge. 

Such men know that the doubt about the 
future that prevails in times like these is itself 
an illusion. It is possible, of course, that there 
may be some profound and incurable malady 
in our economic system that dooms us, despite 
all our efforts, to declining standards of living 
and slower, more difficult progress in the fu- 
ture; but the probabilities are certainly all the 


other way. In fact every important thing that 
has been done to raise the standard of living 
and increase prosperity through scientific in- 
vention and improvement in business organiza 
tion has been done in the bare two hundred 
years past, and there is not the least reason to 
believe that, so far as the strictly economic 
problem of human society is concerned, it will 
not be completely solved in the next hundred 
years. The present problems that depress and 
distress us are really the growing pains of very 
rapid progress in a still young and vigorous 
world, not symptoms of senility and decay. Our 
productive powers have grown faster than our 
facilities of distribution and consumption; we 
have not yet learned how to make our monetary 
mechanism smoothly serve our needs; our polit- 
ical machinery is medieval; and we have not 
begun to bring the business and financial inter- 
ests of all parts of the world into the necessary 
coordination. But all these things will come 
as rapidly in the next generation as our techni- 
cal inventions di in the past. 

In the meantime, the young men in business 
need to be told what every old one knows by 
experience: that periods like this are times of 
opportunity which rarely occur more than once 
in a generation, and that the only thing to fear 
is that we may let them slip by. Never before 
has there been a greater abundance of funds 
available for business enterprise; never has it 
been more certain that those who invest their 
energy and their capital in such enterprise are 
bound to reap their reward before they are too 
old to enjoy it. No one can really doubt that 
American business will be larger and the value 
of a stake in it greater in a few years from now 
than today. Though we may be heartbroken 
over that charming girl who jilted us in 1929, 
we should remember that there are better fish 
in the sea. Ask Dad; he knows. 
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